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Craft Notes for Animators 


“The combination of addressing both storytelling and acting in the con¬ 
text of history is terrific, and very practical. [. . .] Overall I think this is 
the type of book that would be terrific for aspiring indie animators, and 
would even help Big Box Studios find the art in their piles of money.” 

Professor Ronald Sumner, Studio & Digital Arts, 

Liberty University 

If Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs represented the anima¬ 
tion industry’s infancy, Ed Hooks thinks that the current production 
line of big-budget features is its artistically awkward adolescence. While 
a well-funded marketing machine can conceal structural flaws, uneven 
performances and superfluous characters, the importance of crafted sto¬ 
rytelling will only grow in importance as animation becomes a broader, 
more accessible art form. 

Craft Notes for Animators analyzes specific films - including Frozen and 
Inside Out - to explain the secrets of creating truthful stories and believ¬ 
able characters. It is an essential primer for tomorrow’s industry leaders 
and animation artists. 

Ed Hooks pioneered acting training specifically designed for animators. 
After a successful 30-year career as an actor and acting teacher, Ed began 
working with animators in 1996. Since then, he has taught for most major 
international animation studios and schools, including Walt Disney 
Animation, Framestore, Ringling College of Art and Design, Bourne¬ 
mouth University, Communication University of China, DreamWorks, 
Valve Software, EA, Epic, Microsoft, Filmakademie Baden-Wurttemberg, 
Blizzard and Sony. He has presented several times at SIGGRAPH and 
GDC and is on the Board of Advisors for FMX in Stuttgart, Germany. 
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Introduction 


This is an acting book - but with a difference. In my first Routledge book, 
Acting for Animators (revised third edition, 2011), I presented all the 
finite acting techniques necessary for animating a strong performance - 
that scenes begin in the middle, that emotion tends to lead to physical 
action, the urgency of having your character pursue a provable objective, 
the purpose of obstacle-conflict in a scene and so on. All of that is indeed 
essential knowledge, but it is also true that acting is not a craft that exists 
in isolation. An animator cannot simply master a bag of acting tricks. It 
is not enough to get the timing right and to make the characters appear 
to move naturally. Acting is, at root, an affair of the heart, and it has 
everything in the world to do with story; if the story is sketchy and the 
characters are underdeveloped, even the most talented character animator 
cannot fix it. 

This is also a book of opinion, mainly about the state of art in animated 
feature films. I have done my best to support opinion with facts contem¬ 
porary and historical, but, at the end of the day, the primary reason for 
the book is so that I can share with you what I think about the current 
ebb and flow of feature animation and dispense a little advice about how 
to navigate the shifting waters. 

It should come as no surprise that Disney and a few other big Hollywood 
movie studios have monetized feature animation. American enterprise is 
seemingly able to monetize anything, including religious holidays, edu¬ 
cation, and the evening news. Disney has led the way in turning animated 
storytelling into feature-length commercials for action-figure toys, the 
Disney brand, theme parks and a dictionary-long list of licensed mer¬ 
chandise. It also should come as no surprise that governments all around 
the world are attempting, via tax incentives and occasional direct invest¬ 
ment, to get a slice of that rich animation pie. Schools have joined the 
parade, offering animation training that sometimes amounts to little more 
than instruction in the care and feeding of animation software. 
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Animation has never been accorded the critical respect of live action. 
There are libraries full of scholarly books examining film as an art form, 
from Sergei Eisenstein’s Film Sense (1942) to Pauline Kael’s / Lost It at the 
Movies (1965), Robert Bresson’s Notes on Cinematography (1975), Fran¬ 
cois Truffaut’s wonderful The Films in My Life (1985) and Walter Murch’s 
In the Blink of an Eye: A Perspective on Film Editing (1995). Animation, 
on the other hand, is rarely acknowledged to be an art form, and it has 
been relegated to the children’s corner. Maybe Walt Disney himself is par¬ 
tially to blame because, with Midwestern modesty, he steadfastly refused 
to think of himself or his now-famous Nine Old Men cartoonists as art¬ 
ists other than in the most literal sense. Walt equated “artist” with more 
effete term “artiste.” “I never called my work an ‘art,’ ” he said. “It’s part 
of show business, the business of building entertainment.” It was Walt 
Disney who first set up the automobile-style assembly-line film produc¬ 
tion model that is used today by all the major studios, including Pixar and 
DreamWorks. Rather than starting with an idea that is begging to be a 
movie, the big studios start with a preannounced release date and a pile of 
money, resulting in a parade of formulaic movies designed for “the entire 
family.” Director Brad Bird ( The Iron Giant, The Incredibles) put his 
finger on the matter when, appearing at a 2013 fundraiser for California 
Institute of the Arts, he asked, “Where’s the Francis Ford Coppola or the 
Alfonso Cuaron of the field? . . . Why can’t there be an Annie Hall ? . . . 
Why does it always have to be cute?” 1 

Technologically, animation has grown up. Artistically, its growth is 
stunted. Computer graphics revolutionized the industry, streamlining 
the assembly line. Until 1965, when Walt Disney financed the California 
Institute of the Arts, there were no animation schools at all, anywhere 
in the world. If a young person aspired to a career as an animator - back 
then, referred to as a “cartoonist” — he or she would sharpen some pen¬ 
cils and start sketching, hoping to later find a working pro who might act 
as a mentor. After computer graphics (CG) arrived, schools appeared on 
the international map wholesale, advertising quick and easy entry into a 
“glamorous, high-paying career.” The training consisted - and often still 
does - of mastering animation software such as Maya. Consequently, the 
schools have graduated a generation of “animation technicians” rather 
than “animation artists.” An international overabundance of these tech¬ 
nicians has led to more and more “outsourcing” and a loss of work in 
Western countries. Animators in India, Japan and Thailand are paid half 
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as much as their counterparts in the United States and Great Britain. The 
status quo frustrates everybody. 

Part of the solution for all parties is to start treating animation more as 
the art form it is and less as a commodity. Animation producers in the 
Middle and Far East must develop their own original movie ideas instead 
of trying to copy what Hollywood is doing. Animation producers in 
the West must make more meaningful movies with lower budgets that 
are designed for narrower demographic audiences. It is not necessary to 
spend US$200 million on an animated feature film, which is typically 
what the major Hollywood studios spend. Art is a singular activity, the 
product of one person’s mind and personal values. It is not the product 
of group-think and “brain trusts,” as the executives at Pixar suggest. It is 
emphatically not something to be produced on an assembly line, like so 
many Toyota Prius automobiles. Hayao Miyazaki, cofounder of Studio 
Ghibli, is an artist. He is retired now, but, when he was actively making 
movies, he made one only when he had one to make and had something 
to say, not when he had a yearly quota to meet or a Wall Street broker to 
please. 

The good news is that, like fragile, pale-green sprouts appearing in a 
freshly tilled garden, a few serious-minded animated feature films are 
being produced. They are coming out of Ireland, Israel, Spain, Japan, 
Brazil and Australia, and their producers struggle to make a profit. They 
have comparatively modest production budgets and creative financing 
models and are often coproductions involving animators in more than 
one country. The United States, which took the lead in developing ani¬ 
mation to its current level of technical sophistication, is a notable laggard 
in adult-themed feature film. Anomalisa, a stop-motion film written and 
codirected by Charlie Kaufman, is an outlier with its story about a lonely 
man suffering from existential angst. Significantly, it was nominated for 
an Academy Award in 2016, which indicates that there is a market for 
such movies. 

I am including acting-story analyses of a half-dozen films in this book, 
beginning with Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs and end¬ 
ing with Ari Folman’s antiwar Waltz with Bashir. A lot of work went 
into these deconstructions, and I urge you to take advantage of them. 
DVD copies and Internet downloads of the films are neither difficult nor 
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expensive to obtain, and you can follow along on a scene-by-scene basis 
with my notes. The analyses function as a private acting class for you, as 
I try to explain basic acting theory and how it applies in the real world. 
I hope you enjoy working on the films with me, and I welcome your feed¬ 
back. I am online much more than I ought to be and am always happy to 
hear from individuals who share my passion for animation as an art form. 

The time is ripe for change. Hollywood has gone as far as it is going to 
go creatively and has become a massive merchandising machine. Anima¬ 
tion is increasingly international. There are new financing and production 
models for feature films, new models for videogames and new avenues 
of distribution. The entire industry is becoming less Hollywood-centric. 
A new and exciting generation of animation artists is on stage, merely 
waiting for a role to play. If you count yourself among them, this book 
is for you. 

Ed Hooks 

Los Angeles, California 
February 10, 2016 
EdHooks@EdHooks.com 


Note 

1 www.hollywoodreporter.com/news/ratatouille-director-brad-bird-wants- 
417960. 
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Parti 

Infancy 


“The infant learns to dream what is imaginable and to train his expec¬ 
tations on what promises to prove possible.” 

Erik Erikson 1 

An actor knows that you learn more about a character by looking at what 
is hidden - at secrets and longings - than by focusing on what is dis¬ 
played. That is why I have long been interested in Walt Disney, not only 
for the way he led his animators in pioneering empathetic performance in 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs but because of the man himself. Ani¬ 
mators today, in the early years of the 21st century, are in an analogous 
situation to Disney’s in the mid-193 Os, the period during which he put 
Snow White into production. Now, as then, the industry has reached a 
plateau. In the mid-’30s, when the industry was in its infancy, animation 
was generally thought of as “cartoons,” and everybody knew for certain 
that cartoons were short in length and were best suited to be curtain rais¬ 
ers for feature-length live-action movies. Today, we have a thriving and 
immensely profitable feature animation industry, and everybody knows 
for certain that animated movies are best suited for children and that they 
make a powerful marketing tool. Then, as now, Walt Disney’s studio 
selected and played the tune to which the rest of the industry danced. 
The big difference, of course, is that Walt died in 1966 and is no longer 
at the helm. The Disney Company today is the North Star of the anima¬ 
tion industry, but its priorities have reversed since the time when Walt 
was running things. He personally placed a strong emphasis on storytell¬ 
ing, and merchandising was a secondary consideration. In 2016, the Dis¬ 
ney Company is all about money making, “tent-pole” films, franchises, 
spinoffs and merchandising. Storytelling, while important, tends toward 
boilerplate and lacks creative inspiration. For the Disney Company, as 
well as its imitator studios, animated films have become entertainment 
widgets, commodity and an essential element in giant commercial enter¬ 
prises. That is why now, as the industry becomes less Hollywood-centric, 
more international and transitions into its maturity, it is an opportune 
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time to revisit its infancy. Walt Disney was not only a pioneer; as it has 
turned out, he is also a guide. 

Many biographical articles, books and filmed documentaries about Walt 
Disney’s life and accomplishments are referenced in the bibliography of 
this book. They mostly highlight career landmarks, early business strug¬ 
gles, the development of animation itself and his ultimate financial suc¬ 
cess, but I keep coming back to the fact that he literally signed his movies, 
putting his name in the title. It wasn’t Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs ; 
it was Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs and Walt Disney’s 
Pinocchio. He did this even though he balked at giving screen credit to 
anybody else, including the animators who made the movies (“I’m sorry 
that we can’t give individual credit, but every subject is the product of a 
hundred minds. It is purely an organization creation”). 2 Also, the name 
of the company was changed from Disney Brothers Studio to the Walt 
Disney Studio in 1926. Given that Walt and his brother Roy were equal 
partners, this change tends to raise an eyebrow. The net result was that 
Walt Disney personally placed himself - and himself alone - above the 
title. What motivated him to accomplish so much? His artistic contribu¬ 
tions were Shakespearean in scope. 

To the 1950s American public, he was the kindly, good-humored, gen¬ 
erous “Uncle Walt” who showed up on television each week, but if you 
scratch the surface even a little bit, you discover that this persona was 
largely an act. In fact, he was an often-frazzled workaholic, pushing him¬ 
self so hard that he experienced at least one full-tilt nervous breakdown, 
in 1931 (“I guess I was working too hard and worrying too much. I was 
expecting more from my artists than they were giving me, and all I did 
all day was pound, pound, pound. Costs were going up; each new pic¬ 
ture we finished cost more to make than we had figured it would ... so 
I cracked up. I became irritable and I couldn’t sleep. I reached a point 
where I couldn’t even talk over the telephone without crying. I was an 
emotional flap.”). 3 Walt Disney was the fourth of five children, born 
in Chicago in 1901 into financially precarious circumstances during an 
era in American history when there was no social safety net at all - no 
unemployment insurance or Social Security, no support for families fallen 
on hard times. His emotionally distant, stern father, Elias, struggled to 
support the family, trying his hand at a half-dozen different blue-collar 
professions - machinist on the railroad, construction worker, newspaper 
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and milk delivery, farmer and carpenter. Elias was politically a socialist, 
an enthusiastic supporter of Eugene Debs, which is an interesting fac¬ 
toid given that Walt Disney’s legacy would one day be footnoted for his 
extreme right-wing, anti-union, anticommunist political views. Perhaps 
more significant than anything else, Elias never had much use for car¬ 
toons. He didn’t consider drawing pictures to be a worthy occupation 
for a grown man. This raises the question of whether part of Walt’s moti¬ 
vation to succeed was a need to please his dad. Walt’s mother, Flora, was 
a mostly silent, long-suffering and mediating figure in the Disney home. 
A former grammar-school teacher, she did the best she could for her large 
family, which often lived in homes that had neither indoor heating nor 
electricity. The Disney house was traditional in every sense: Flora took 
care of the kids, and Elias brought home the bacon. Their childrearing 
philosophy was straightforward: “Spare the rod, spoil the child” (Prov¬ 
erbs 13:24). Walt expressed an early interest in cartooning and then, after 
some early professional fits and starts, migrated to Los Angeles in 1923. 
In 1925, he and his brother Roy made a $400 down payment on the 
Hyperion Avenue plot of land upon which would be built the first Dis¬ 
ney Animation Studio. He married Lillian Marie Bounds, one of the ink- 
and-paint girls in that first Disney Studio, and they raised two daughters, 
one of whom was adopted. He was a lifelong chain smoker - unfiltered 
Lucky Strikes mostly - which no doubt hastened his death from lung 
cancer at age 65 in 1966. 

He became the CEO of an industry-defining animation studio, but he 
was personally not much of an animator. He could not even draw a pre¬ 
sentable image of Mickey Mouse! He was a high school dropout who, 
for all of his ultimate financial success, was never ostentatious. He never 
lived in a mansion or dressed in expensive suits. He didn’t own a yacht 
or buy his own South Seas island. His one extravagance was the scale- 
model steam engine he built to ride around in circles in his own back 
yard. According to one of Disney’s most astute biographers, Neal Gabler, 
even Walt’s wife, Lillian, could not understand why the family was so fre¬ 
quently scraping for money. After all, she said, he was the world-famous 
Walt Disney! 4 He showed one face to the public - confident, empathetic, 
good-humored, hard working - but saw quite a different one when he 
looked in the mirror. And yet, nobody in the history of the United States 
more precisely enunciated the American character. Walt’s values were our 
values, and the movies he produced were a conduit from him to us. 
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Super-objectives and psychological visibility 

Constantin Stanislavsky, cofounder of the Moscow Art Theatre, was the 
“father” of modern, naturalistic acting. He taught his students to search 
within their characters for a “super-objective,” a kind of connecting thread 
that holds together smaller, more shorter-term objectives. Why, for exam¬ 
ple, does a person choose a career in automotive design instead of chemistry 
or agriculture? Why does one person choose the life of a forest ranger and 
another become a game show host? What is the driving force, the super¬ 
objective ? Why are you reading this book instead of Popular Mechanics ? What 
is your secret self? What is your dream? Who else, other than you, knows 
what your dream is? You can think of a super-objective as a kind of inte¬ 
rior, soulful itch that you cannot quite scratch, but you never stop trying. 

Former US president Bill Clinton was disgraced by sexual indiscretions 
while still in office, a situation that can help us understand the concept of 
super-objective: The specific event that led to congressional investigations 
and ultimately to impeachment proceedings had to do with his involve¬ 
ment with Monica Lewinsky, a young White House intern. Why, do you 
think, did he become entangled with her? Why would one of the most 
powerful and highly respected men in the world risk losing everything 
for a cheap sexual experience? If he really wanted sexual activity, there 
were “safer” ways to accomplish it. US presidents and, indeed, powerful 
men throughout history have been sexually active outside marriage, and 
everybody has looked the other way. In Clinton’s case, he carried on his 
affair in the White House Oval Office, a hallowed room in US history. 
Also, the affair was rather exploitive because of the great age difference 
between Clinton and Lewinsky. Again, why ? One would think this kind 
of thing would be the very definition of political suicide, utter stupidity. 
If a strong actor were hired to portray Bill Clinton, as will certainly be the 
case one of these days, he would have to justify that affair with Monica 
Lewinsky. The simple explanation is that men will be men, and this was 
mere opportunism. A more satisfying explanation would be found in a 
super-objective. Consider this: On some very deep level, Clinton needed 
to feel powerful as a man, and none of his vast political victories and 
exalted accomplishments was satisfying that need. Here he was, a man 
who rose from a trailer-park childhood to be one of the most powerful 
people in the world, but, on a profound level, none of this scratched the 
itch. What he needed was to be adored in the personal and fawning way 
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that his White House intern adored him. Literally, he required hands-on 
adoration in order to feel powerful. And he was willing to risk everything 
he had achieved in order to get that. This is the motivating power of a 
super-objective. And very few of us are really in tune with our super¬ 
objectives for the simple reason that they are super-submerged. A super¬ 
objective is the underlying motivation for all other, more tangible, objectives. 
What was Walt Disney’s super-objective? We can speculate about it, but 
we will never know for certain. My guess is that, because his father so 
casually dismissed his sensitive and artistic nature, Walt felt a lifelong 
need to prove that he was worthy of Elias’s admiration and respect. The 
subject of super-objectives is interesting in itself, and you can find a lot of 
information about it online. I suggest you begin with a BBC-sponsored 
web page: www.bbc.co.uk/education/guides/zxn4mp3/revision/7. 

Another useful psychological concept in this context is “psychological 
visibility.” The idea is credited to psychologist Nathaniel Brandon, who 
wrote, “ When we encounter a person who thinks as we do, who notices 
what we notice, who values what we value, who tends to respond to dif¬ 
ferent situations as we do, not only do we experience a strong sense of 
affinity with such a person but we also can experience our self through our 
perception of that person”^ A quest for psychological visibility is appli¬ 
cable also to an individual’s work, especially in the arts. All artists are 
expressing themselves in very personal and revealing ways. In fact, the 
novelist Leo Tolstoy, in What Is Art?, defined art as one person’s attempt 
to communicate an idea plus his feelings about that idea. If emotions and 
ideas are not present, he contended, it isn’t art at all. Despite the fact that 
Walt Disney denied until his death that he was an artist, that is argu¬ 
ably precisely what he was. He liked to say he was simply “curious” 
about how things worked and that he enjoyed working with his hands, 
but that does not explain how and why he selected the Grimm brothers 
fairy tale Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs as the launchpad for the first 
feature-length cartoon in history. 

Walt Disney was communicating ideas and feelings and searching for psy¬ 
chological visibility. He was so successful at it that few people even real¬ 
ized what he was doing. In life, all of us present to the world an image of 
ourselves that we consider will get us the most mileage. This is our “pub¬ 
lic persona,” our personality. The fact is, though, that a persona functions 
like the tip of an iceberg. Only 15 percent of an iceberg shows above the 
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water line; 85 percent is out of sight. People looking for psychological 
visibility display what they consider to be their most admirable traits. 

But without knowing that below-the-water-line 85 percent, you don’t 
fully know the person. Each of us longs to be acknowledged and, we 
hope, respected for our values, for who we are. Each time Disney put his 
name in the title of a movie, he was saying to the world, in effect, “This 
is who I am. I created this, and the person I am stands revealed.” What 
we are doing in this book is looking for that 85 percent Walt might not 
have been so eager to display. That is where we will likely find the most 
satisfying explanations for his genius. 


The DeMolays 

Walt Disney was practically a founding member of DeMolay Interna¬ 
tional, an offshoot of the Freemasons, the world’s oldest and largest fra¬ 
ternity. Nine of the 56 signers of America’s Declaration of Independence 
and 39 of the signers of the US Constitution were Freemasons, including 
Benjamin Franklin, John Hancock and George Washington. Its mem¬ 
bers are committed to self-improvement, charity, devotion to family and 
country and, above all else, belief in a Supreme Being. The DeMolays 
are more or less junior trainees for later participation in Freemasonry. 
Disney joined the organization in Kansas City, Missouri, when he was 
19 and is officially member #120. He was so dedicated to the organiza¬ 
tion during his lifetime, in fact, that his name appears today in the ultra¬ 
exclusive DeMolay Hall of Fame, along with those of several astronauts, 
the actor John Wayne, a number of business titans and at least one US 
president, Bill Clinton. Most Disney biographers don’t emphasize Walt’s 
association with the DeMolays because, despite all its good works, the 
organization is also quite restrictive. It is open only to boys between 11 
and 21 years of age (no girls), is historically all white (no blacks) and 
includes only deists (no secularists), and those deists are usually Christian 
(no Jews). The reason it is relevant to our discussion is that the DeMolay 
creed so closely matches the values that Walt Disney came to personify 
and to popularize, and he was already expressing those values when he 
was only 19 years old. The DeMolays ritualize the American Midwest 
culture from which Walt Disney emerged: “Midwesterners are thought 
to be strong, brave, polite, hard-working, self-effacing, self-sufficient, 
generous, friendly, Protestant, white, normal and average.” 6 Interesting 
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side note: The man who gave his name to the organization was the same 
Jacques de Molay mentioned in the video game Assassin’s Creed. 

DeMolay chapter meetings are closed to the public and include secret 
oaths, handshakes and code words. Acceptance into the DeMolays is 
based on the blackball exclusion method. According to the organization’s 
Wikipedia page, DeMolays are required to participate in what is referred 
to as “Obligatory Days,” during which a chapter usually holds some sort 
of program in observance of these occasions: 

Patriot’s Day - honoring America’s founding fathers, military heroes, all 
things patriotic. Everybody sings “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Devotional Day - recognizing the importance of God in our lives. 
Parent’s Day - honoring parents and the sacrifices they make for their 
children. 

My Government Day - a day to explain to one another how our US gov¬ 
ernment functions. 

Educational Day - honoring education; sometimes includes book collec¬ 
tion for local libraries. 

Frank S. Land Memorial Day - honoring the founding father of the 
DeMolays. 

Note that the DeMolay initiation oath, which Walt Disney took in 1920, 
is almost an exact blueprint for the values that Disneyland would repre¬ 
sent one day. And it fits like a glove the choices that Walt Disney made 
when making Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 

I promise that I will henceforth honestly and earnestly strive to be a 
better son than I have ever been before, doing all in my power to repay 
the love and care my parents have devoted to me. 

I promise that I will live a clean and moral life, keeping my body free 
from dissipation and my mind free from the uncleanness that defiles 
and debauches youth. 

I promise that I will love and serve God as a devout worshipper at 
the shrine of faith and that I will serve my fellowmen in the spirit of the 
universal brotherhood. 

I promise that I will give to my country an unswerving allegiance, 
defending her honor with my life it need be, her flag, my flag, and her 
cause, my cause, and that I will obey the laws of my city, state and nation. 
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I promise that I will combat every agency that is hostile to my coun¬ 
try’s highest good and that I will consecrate my utmost endeavors to 
the defense of civil, religious, political and intellectual liberty, holding 
the public school to be the cradle of American liberties and freedom of 
conscience, an American’s precious blessing 

I promise that I will revere the memory of Jacques de Molay who 
gave up his life rather than betray his brethren and the trust they 
reposed in him, and never willingly or knowingly will I do anything 
which would unfit me for the commendation of all good men. 

I promise that I will be ever loyal to a Brother of this Order; that 
I will never cheat or wrong him; that I will seek to aid him in time of 
trouble and need; and will always remain silent if I cannot speak a good 
word for him in the presence of the uninitiated. 

I promise that I will honor womanhood; that I will never be guilty of 
defaming the character of any woman; nor will I permit harm to come 
to the sister or mother of a member of this Order if it is in my power 
to prevent it. 

So help me God! 

During a Founder’s Day celebration in 1936, Walt Disney gave a 
speech in which he said, “I feel a great sense of obligation and grati¬ 
tude toward the Order of DeMolay for the important part it played in 
my life. Its precepts have been invaluable in making decisions, facing 
dilemmas and crises, holding on the face and ideals, and meeting those 
tests which are borne when shared with others in a bond of confi¬ 
dence. DeMolay stands for all that is good for the family and for our 
country.” 


1/1/a It the storyteller 

Walt Disney is renowned as a master storyteller, a skill that came to him 
naturally, at his mother’s feet. Since she was a schoolteacher, she fre¬ 
quently read classic stories to her five children. That was probably where 
Walt was first exposed to the Grimm brothers’ Snow White. Also, because 
he and his family were devout Christian members of the Congregational- 
ist Church, Walt would have read and discussed the famous biblical sto¬ 
ries during Sunday school. He did not have much of a formal education, 
dropping out of school after the eighth grade, so he would never take an 
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academic or scholarly approach to the stories adapted in his movies. For 
him, a story’s value all came down to what “felt right.” And what felt 
right was what reflected his simple, eye-for-an-eye, Ten Commandments, 
middle-American values. Walt was a product of his time and place, and, 
even though he made his fortune in razzmatazz Hollywood, he really 
never left the Midwest. 

We know much more about the science of storytelling now than Walt ever 
did or could. Neuroscience and the study of evolutionary psychology 
have helped us understand that stories are not only fun entertainment but 
are essential for our survival on earth. A novel or movie functions like 
a flight simulator for the brain, allowing us to temporarily “live” risk¬ 
free in the skins of fictional characters. We are storytelling animals, and 
nature has hardwired us to be attracted to and immersed in stories. This 
is why it feels good to go to a movie or to curl up with a favorite book. 
Not only that, but experiments have shown that we become particularly 
alert at key moments in a story, the most emotional parts, the life-and- 
death scenes. 7 Nature is saying to us, in effect, “Pay close attention! You 
may need to know this some day.” Walt would have pooh-poohed such 
theories because he was never inclined to overintellectualize anything. 
He said, “I make pictures for entertainment, and then the professors 
tell me what they mean.” In a 1934 interview, he observed, “We once 
brought in a professor to lecture the boys on the psychology of humor, 
but we had to give it up. None of us knew what he was talking about. 
We don’t bother with a formula. We make the characters as human as we 
can so that what they do will seem logical to the audience. I play hunches 
and leave psychology to others.” 8 Despite his avoidance of highfalutin’ 
theories, Walt Disney was a master storyteller. His ideas about life were 
communicated in his movies, and the way those ideas were presented 
displayed Walt’s feelings. That is precisely why he put his name in the 
title: Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. He was not so 
much interested in communicating the ideas of the Grimm brothers as 
he was in communicating his own. The key to success as a storyteller is 
to tell stories that are meaningful to you personally. Great art is, for the 
artist, a process of exposing, not hiding. It is a process of truth telling. 
Leonardo da Vinci was asked once for the secret of his great talent, and he 
responded, “Saper vedere” - “Knowing how to see.” Walt Disney would 
have agreed with that. 
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Disney, the pioneer 

The most amazing aspect of Walt Disney’s many accomplishments is that 
he had no precedent to follow. Nobody preceded him. He put sound 
and color into cartoons, fostered the invention of the multiplane cam¬ 
era and then went ahead and made Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
It wasn’t like it is today, when animation producers watch what Pixar, 
DreamWorks and Disney are doing and then try to do the same thing. 
Walt Disney, 33 years old in 1934, had nowhere to look for inspiration 
except into his own imagination. Consider the situation that he faced. 
Filmmaking of any kind was barely 35 years old when he began produc¬ 
tion on the movie. Cecil B. DeMille’s The Squaw Man, Hollywood’s very 
first feature film, was produced in 1910. D. W. Griffith’s Birth of a Nation 
was released in 1915. Movie directors were still trying to figure out how 
to best use editing. There was no sophisticated marketing department to 
tell him in advance that Doc, Grumpy, Happy, Sleepy, Bashful, Sneezy 
and Dopey would be merchandising behemoths. In 1934, there was not 
yet a Disneyland or a Walt Disney World. Therefore, building and pop¬ 
ulating new theme park exhibits was not a consideration. Television had 
not been invented yet, so there was not going to be a series spinoff if the 
movie was a hit. There were no DVDs or VHS copies to be sold or rented, 
no Internet streaming, no social media. Really, all he had was himself, his 
sense of the marketplace and an empathetic connection with the audience. 
He realized there was money to be made through merchandising because 
Mickey Mouse had become so popular and profitable, but merchandis¬ 
ing potential was not foremost in his mind. Contrast that to the situa¬ 
tion today at Disney Animation Studio, where merchandising potential 
is often the tail that wags the dog when movies are put into production. 

All of his closest advisers, including his wife, Lillian, and his partner/ 
brother, Roy, were opposed to the idea of a feature film. Roy, who han¬ 
dled the Disney Studio finances, was worried that the expense might very 
well escalate and bankrupt the business, and Lillian, at home with their 
infant daughter, Diane, worried that the stress of making a movie might 
be too much emotionally for Walt. None of that stopped him, and therein 
is a lesson for the new generation of animators today. 

The decision, in 1933-34, to make the movie was his alone. In fact, there 
was active discouragement. In general, nobody but Walt believed that 
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audiences would pay to see a feature-length, story-driven cartoon. Once 
the film was under way, production costs escalated to such an extent that 
Hollywood wags dubbed the movie “Disney’s Folly.” Before he was 
done, Disney would mortgage his family’s home to get the film made. If 
this gamble had not worked, Disney’s entire business and studio would 
surely have collapsed, and we would not be talking about him now. 

Looking back on Disney’s Folly from today’s perspective, it seems that no 
one should have been surprised that Walt would be so single-minded. He 
had done the same thing with short-form animation, producing Mickey 
Mouse and Steamboat Willy (1928), the first cartoon with sound, and, 
later, the Silly Symphonies cartoons with Pluto, Goofy and the rest of the 
colorful cast of characters. He had already signed up more than one mil¬ 
lion members of the Mickey Mouse Club and had successfully produced 
Flowers and Trees (1932), the first Technicolor cartoon. The Three Little 
Pigs (1933) and its theme song “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” was 
an anthem for those oppressed by America’s Great Depression. Walt had 
a history of successfully marching to his own drummer, and once he had 
it in his head that a feature-length cartoon was practicable, there would 
be no stopping him. 

Not long before his death, in 1966, Walt told an interviewer 9 that he was 
none of the above - neither artist, writer, businessman, inventor, naturalist 
nor educator: “I’m just very curious - got to find out what makes things 
tick - and I’ve always liked working with my hands.” He may not have 
considered himself to be an artist, but the dictionary would beg to dif¬ 
fer. The word “artist” is a derivative of the word “artisan,” which means 
to “make something.” An artist makes something, whether a painting, a 
script, a music score - or a feature length animation. 


Imagine a Walt Disney master class 

If Walt Disney were alive today and were asked to teach a master class, he 
probably would chuckle and tell us to go talk to Don Graham, the Disney 
Studio resident teacher. Nonetheless, it is fun to think about it. A master 
class taught by Walt Disney himself - just imagine! What do you think 
he might have to say about storytelling and selecting source material? 
Character development? What causes audiences to laugh and cry? The 
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possibilities boggle the mind. (Actually, a class with Don Graham would 
be amazing, too, as long as we are drawing castles in the clouds.) But, let’s 
come back to earth. The only way we are going to get a master class with 
Walt Disney today is to construct it ourselves. We can put ourselves in 
Walt’s shoes and walk around in his world a bit. That is what a good actor 
would do if cast to portray the man. Let’s go back to early 1934 and look 
at events and options surrounding Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
as he probably saw them. He made thousands of choices and decisions 
about the project that year, and every choice implies a certain number of 
other options that he chose not to take. The fact is that we can still learn a 
lot from Walt Disney, even though the industry today bears little resem¬ 
blance technologically to what it was in those early days. Indeed, that is 
precisely why this exercise is a good idea. Beginning with his selection of 
source material to the color of Grumpy’s medieval-style shoes, Disney 
was 100 percent on his own. 

What we primarily want to learn in this master class is, first of all, why he 
selected Snow White for production instead of some other Grimm broth¬ 
ers’ fairy tale or even an original script. Second, when he was imagining 
the movie, what changes did he make to the original story, and why did he 
make them? How did he and his animators approach the performances in 
the film? What did they understand about acting? Did they employ any 
through-line principles that might be useful today? There won’t be any 
final exams in this master class, but the hope is that you will apply the les¬ 
sons to your own work. Before deconstructing Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs scene by scene, let’s consider a few of the broader questions. 

Why ‘‘Snow White”? 

In 1941, Disney said, “I picked that story because it was well known and 
I knew we could do something with seven ‘screwy’ dwarfs.” 10 In other 
interviews, he said he picked it because it was one of his personal favorites 
as a boy. Several Disney scholars have mentioned Walt’s fascination with 
the 1916 silent film version of Snow White, starring Marguerite Clark, as his 
primary influence. Robin Allan stated unequivocally in his book Walt Dis¬ 
ney and Europe that, when developing Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
“Disney based his scenario on Winthrop Ames’s successful play which was 
adapted from the German play Schneevittchen by the 19th-century writer 
Karl August Goerner.” 11 The real answer is probably some combination 
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of all these, but, for our purposes, it doesn’t much matter. What we can 
be 100 percent certain of is that the core source material was the Grimm 
brothers’ fairy tale Snow White, which provided a perfect platform for the 
1937 cinematic presentation of Walt’s personal values. 

Fairy tales in general seem almost custom made for Walt Disney’s movies. 
They sink to the darkest depth of our fears and then emerge into happy 
endings, all in short-story form that rarely contains literary nuance. 
According to Philip Pullman in the Introduction to Fairy Tales from the 
Brothers Grimm, “There is no psychology in a fairy tale. The characters 
have little interior life; their motives are clear and obvious. If people are 
good, they are good, and if bad, they’re bad. . . . The tremors and mys¬ 
teries of human awareness, the whispers of memory, the promptings of 
half-understood regret or doubt or desire that are so much part of the 
subject matter of the modern novel are absent entirely. One might almost 
say that the characters in a fairy tale are not actually conscious.” 12 But, if 
Walt was going to pick one of the Grimm brothers’ fairy tales, why did 
he select this particular one? Why not Hansel and Gretel, Cinderella or 
Rapunzel, all of which would be successes for Disney Studios in later 
years? Why not adapt The Snow Queen, by Hans Christian Andersen, 
which would turn into Frozen 80 years later? What was it about Snow 
White that spoke to him, that drew his attention so powerfully? The 
answer to that has to do with Walt’s Midwest values and also the partic¬ 
ular years during which the film was produced: America’s Great Depres¬ 
sion. The Snow Queen had to do with redemption through Christ-like 
love. Snow White, which likewise dealt with the battle between good and 
evil, features a central character who finds happiness through marriage to 
a good man and provides a showcase for the rewards of hard work. Snow 
White was the best fit for Walt Disney’s personal view of life at the time. 
He appreciated and admired all those other fairy tales, but he was most 
comfortable with Snow White. 

The mid-1950s were a tumultuous time for the United States and the 
world. The national economy was paralyzed. Twenty-one percent of the 
94 million US citizens were unemployed, fully one out of five. In New 
York City, thousands of unemployed able-bodied men tried to support 
their families by selling apples on street corners for a nickel each. The 
entire Central Plains region of the country was experiencing a biblical-scale 
drought that would later be used as the setting for John Steinbeck’s novel 
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The Grapes of Wrath. Suicides were up. Liquor sales were setting records 
because the 18th Amendment to the US Constitution had been repealed 
a year earlier, ending a 13-year national prohibition. Franklin D. Roos¬ 
evelt - with his ever-present jaunty cigarette holder clenched between 
his teeth and sporting a grin of forced optimism - had been president for 
barely a year and was doing his best to jump-start the nation, but it would 
be another 10 years and would take a world war to pull the economy 
out of the ditch. The popular dance of the day was the jitterbug, named 
after alcoholic jitters, or delirium tremors. The hit song of the day was 
Fred Astaire’s “We’re in the Money.” Gangster Al Capone had been tried 
and convicted and was sent to Alcatraz prison in 1934. On August 19 of 
that year, Adolf Hitler became Fiihrer of Germany. Broadway musicals, 
nightclubs, radio programs and the motion picture studios were thriving 
because people were desperate for emotional release. Max Fleisher’s sexpot 
flapper cartoon character Betty Boop was so popular that Will Hayes and 
the Motion Picture Production Code (MPPDA) had forced Fleisher to put 
her in a knee-length dress and to cover up her cleavage. Joseph Breen, a 
prominent Catholic, was head of the Production Code Administration. If 
ever there was a time when conditions were ripe for an uplifting, inspiring, 
happily-ever-after feature-length cartoon, the 1930s was it. 

Walt Disney was raised among folks who were continually pulling them¬ 
selves up by their bootstraps, and he believed in the American Dream. 
He believed that America was a land of opportunity for the honest and 
hardworking individual and that goodness would always prevail. He 
believed in an honest day’s work, a forgiving Christian God and thrift. 
Even though his famous early feature films had European origins, they 
were thematically pure American propaganda. Remember, Walt was a 
product of Chicago, Illinois, and Kansas City, Missouri, the geographic 
heart of the United States. The Midwestern citizen even today is one who 
arrives in a plain brown wrapper, nothing fancy, no frills. In Disney’s 
social group, women were “little ladies” until they married, at which time 
they became stay-at-home moms. The community was solid white in the 
places where it counted - school and church. In pre-civil-rights Middle 
America, segregation was quiet and orderly, an agreeable separation of 
the races, each for its own good and comfort. 

Against this backdrop, consider Walt Disney, whose business success was 
by 1934 the topic of fawning articles in the national press: “Walt Disney, 
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the Horatio Alger of the cinema. . . . There is, perhaps, no more accu¬ 
rate way of summing up the life story of the farm youth, later newsboy, 
who through industry, courage, and all the other Algerian virtues attained 
international recognition.” 13 As we will see, the Horatio Alger analogy is 
not the best fit for Walt Disney. Leonardo da Vinci would be a more apt 
comparison, because Walt’s success was a result of his being a visionary. 


A few major differences between the Grimm 
brothers’ Snow White and Disney’s movie 

The Grimm brothers’ 1812 Snow White, as powerful and influential a fairy 
tale as it was, did not hit the needed high and low points of a narrative 
roller-coaster ride. If it could be made to fit, Walt realized the story would 
have to fit a feature-film model instead of a cartoon-short model; it had 
to be funnier, as well as - for the first time in cartoon history - moving. 

And since nobody had ever produced a story-driven feature-length car¬ 
toon before, he knew the challenge was tantamount to making a moon 
landing. Disney, from the start, envisioned the movie as a musical. Music 
had been in the forefront of his mind ever since the success of Three Little 
Pigs and its hit tune “Who’s Afraid of the Big Bad Wolf?” and, anyway, 
music of any kind was still a novelty in movies. 

In the Grimm brothers’ 1812 version of Snow White, the evil Queen is 
Snow White’s actual mother, not her stepmother. In the 1819 version, 
she is the stepmother. The Grimm brothers never gave an explanation 
for the change, but, because the story was communicated orally, not in 
written form, they likely heard both versions and simply opted for the 
stepmother relationship because it was a little less creepy. The original 
title was simply Snow White, and Walt Disney changed it to Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs. (Actually, as noted earlier, the on-screen title reads 
Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.) 

Snow White was only seven years old in the original Grimm broth¬ 
ers’ version. Disney specified in early outlines that she be an innocent 
fourteen-year-old. Grim Natwick’s (he did Betty Boop) drawings showed 
her as more sexually mature, older. In the end, Natwick’s sexual approach 
was watered down. By late 1935, Disney had chosen a naive, childlike 
voice for Snow White. (Adriana Caselotti provided her voice.) Disney’s 
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concept for Snow White was that of “a charming innocent. . . she had to 
be able to enchant not just a Prince but also gentle animals and grubby lit¬ 
tle men who had scarcely ever seen a woman.” 14 In the Grimm brothers’ 
story, the Prince is a minor nonromantic character, a generic European 
prince (there were a lot of princes in Europe back then!) who appears 
only near the end of the story. Disney added “Charming” to the Prince’s 
name and beefed up the role so that he is attracted sexually to Snow White 
in the opening sequences. 

In the Grimm brothers’ version, Snow White convinces the Huntsman 
to let her flee into the forest. Disney made the Huntsman the dominant 
character during that transaction. 

In the Grimm brothers’ telling, the Queen cooks and eats what she erro¬ 
neously believes is Snow White’s lungs and heart. In other words, the 
Queen is a cannibal. Disney dropped the cannibalism angle altogether. It 
might be okay to frighten the children in the audience, but having Step- 
mom literally eat Snow White - a la Hannibal Lecter - would have trau¬ 
matized them unnecessarily. 

In the Grimm brothers’ version, Snow White runs frightened through 
the forest, but she finds the Dwarfs’ cottage on her own, with no help 
from the animals. The animals are not anthropomorphized. Disney made 
them look like children’s stuffed toys, with big eyes and rounded bodies, 
and he endowed them with semihuman brains so that they could make 
choices, display emotion and rescue Snow White during the story. 

In the brothers’ telling, it is established that the Dwarfs’ cottage is neat 
and clean and that they work in a gold mine. Disney made the cottage 
dirty and messy so that Snow White could function as a surrogate mother 
figure to the Dwarfs. He also changed the gold mine to a diamond mine, 
presumably because diamonds glisten better when animated. 

The most celebrated innovation in Disney’s Snow White was the charac¬ 
terization of the dwarfs. In the Grimm brothers’ telling, the Dwarfs have 
no individual definition at all. They are written as a nondescript group of 
dwarf adult men, humorless and self-sufficient. In Snow White, each of 
them would, for the first time in cartoon history, be endowed with his own 
identifiable and unique personality. Disney designed them to look like 
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short boys with beards, quite childlike. There were originally 50 different 
names under consideration for the seven dwarfs, including Biggy-Wiggy, 
Blabby, Deefy, Dirty, Gabby, Gaspy, Blabby, Hoppy-Jumpy, Hotsy, 
Nifty, and Shifty. The seven finally chosen were, of course, Doc, Bash¬ 
ful, Sneezy, Sleepy, Grumpy, Happy and everybody’s favorite, Dopey. 
Sneezy was a last-minute replacement for Deefy. (No, I don’t know what 
“Deefy” means. It is close to “Deafy,” so the Disney team may have been 
leaning toward a hearing-impaired Dwarf. Just guessing, however.) Note 
that all but one of these names is descriptive of a dominant character trait. 

In the Grimm brothers’ version, the Queen tries three times to murder 
Snow White, using magic on the second and third attempts. Disney elim¬ 
inated the first two attempts and greatly emphasized the role of magic in 
the Queen’s transformation into the Evil Witch. By eliminating all but 
one of the Evil Queen’s murder attempts on Snow White, he simulta¬ 
neously made room for showcasing the dwarfs and for building up the 
central idea that a girl’s ideal life story included a handsome prince who 
would carry her off into the sunset to live happily ever after. 

In the brothers’ version, the Prince is simply hunting in the forest when he 
discovers the Dwarfs’ cottage and Snow White sleeping in her glass coffin. 
There is no kissing. The Prince in the Grimm brothers’ version is primarily 
interested in owning the elaborate glass and gold coffin. Disney put the 
Prince on a quest to find Snow White. In the Grimm brothers’ telling, also, 
Snow White is almost incidental to the Prince’s activities, until the coffin 
is dropped on the ground, dislodging the bite of poison apple from her 
throat and waking her up. Only then does the Prince fall in love with her. 

In the Grimm brothers’ version, the story concludes with the wedding of 
Snow White and the Prince. The Queen, a guest at the wedding, is forced 
to wear a pair of iron shoes that have been made red hot in a fire. She 
dances to her death as her feet burn to a crisp, a far more ghoulish death 
than the one Disney created for her, falling off the cliff. 


The role of religion in Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs 

Walt Disney wrote about his personal religious convictions in a 1963 
compilation of the religious views of famous Americans: 
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I am personally thankful that my parents taught me at a very early age 
to have a strong personal belief and reliance in the power of prayer for 
Divine inspiration. My people were members of the Congregational 
Church in our hometown of Marceline, Missouri. It was there where 
I was first taught the efficacy of religion . . . how it helps us immea¬ 
surably to meet the trial and stress of life and keeps us attuned to the 
Divine inspiration. Later in DeMolay, I learned to believe in the basic 
principle of the right of man to exercise his faith and thoughts as he 
chooses. In DeMolay, we believe in a supreme being, in the fellowship 
of man, and the sanctity of the home. DeMolay stands for all that is 
good for the family and for our country. 15 

If we pull back and take a broad view of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
side by side with the Grimm brothers’ Snow White, there is no doubt 
that Walt imbued the classic tale with contemporary 1930s Protestant 
ethics. Snow White prays openly, on her knees, in the Dwarfs’ cottage. 
She “dies” and is resurrected. She eats a poison apple, shades of Adam 
and Eve. The sins of envy, vanity, jealousy and, yes, even murder are held 
up for condemnation in the person of the Queen. There is black magic 
throughout, which, in the Bible, is damned by God; Deuteronomy 18:10 
says, “Let no one be found among you who sacrifices his son or daughter 
in the fire, who practices divination or sorcery, interprets omens, engages 
in witchcraft.” Exodus 22:18 says, “You shall not permit a sorceress to 
live.” I do not want to put too fine a point on this because I don’t think 
Walt was conceptually proselytizing. I don’t think he sat down and said 
to himself, “Let’s see how much Christianity we can slip in here!” It is 
only that the worldview on display in Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
is Disney’s personal view. The movie reflects his values, and that is why 
his name is included in the title. In pointing out the religious implications, 
I imply no value judgment. The important takeaway for the 21st-century 
animator is that one should work in a way that reflects and respects one’s 
own personal values. Walt did it, and so can you. 

What Walt Disney understood about acting in 1934 
versus what we understand today 

All his life, going all the way back to his school days in Kansas City when 
he came in second place in a Charlie Chaplin impersonation contest, 
Walt was attracted to acting and actors. After he gained fame through the 
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Disney Studio cartoons, he developed personal friendships with many 
Hollywood actors, including, notably, Charlie Chaplin himself. In fact, 
Mickey Mouse’s personality is partly based on Chaplin’s Little Tramp. 
Given his fascination with the actor’s art, it is not surprising that, when 
he wanted his cartoon characters to give stronger performances, his basic 
approach to acting was sound. As Shakespeare put it in Act 3, Scene 2 of 
Hamlet, “the actor should hold the mirror up to nature”; that is what Walt 
tried to do with Mickey and Minnie and all the rest of them. He recog¬ 
nized that humans relate to one another emotionally, and so he endowed 
his Silly Symphonies characters with feelings. This was a revolutionary 
advance for cartoons and famously came to be known among Disney ani¬ 
mators as “the illusion of life.” But emotion, which can be defined as an 
automatic value response, is only part of the equation for acting. Emo¬ 
tion tends to lead humans to action, and every human action, as Aristotle 
pointed out in his Poetics, has a purpose. In acting theory, that purpose is 
called an objective. The correct paradigm for strong performance is “act¬ 
ing is doing,” not “acting is feeling,” which is more or less where Disney 
was headed in the early 1930s. Emotions are actually not actable at all. 
You cannot, for example, act “sad” because there is no generic expression 
of sadness. You can be sad for myriad different reasons, and each situa¬ 
tion seeks its own remedy. If you go on stage and try to act “sad,” what 
you are really doing is trying to show the audience how you feel. What 
you should be doing is getting involved in the pretend circumstances of 
the story and focusing on your character’s objectives. If a character is sad, 
the audience wants to know what he is going to do about that. When an 
actor attempts to act an emotion, he is committing an acting error called 
“indicating,” as in “indicating an emotion.” Walt Disney’s animators did 
not yet understand any of this and did the best that could be expected 
with acting. They lacked any reliable guidance. When they began work¬ 
ing on Snow White in 1934, Constantin Stanislavsky’s books about acting 
theory had not yet been published in English. The only available text 
on acting had been written by Richard Boleslavsky, one of Stanislavsky’s 
former Moscow students. His book, Acting: The First Six Lessons, was 
published in 1933, but very few Americans had had ever heard of him. 
Bill Tytla, the Disney animator who brought the Dwarf Grumpy to life, 
reportedly bought a copy in 1935, but that says more about Tytla person¬ 
ally than it does about the general state of acting knowledge at the time. 
Walt Disney and his brilliant team of cartoonists were literally flying in 
the dark. Given how little was known about acting theory and aesthetics, 
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it is amazing that they got it right as often as they did. They made acting 
choices on the basis of nothing more than hunches. If it felt right, then it 
was right. 

A lot of what they knew about acting in 1934 was picked up by study¬ 
ing live-action movies and stage plays. The popular acting style at the 
time was declamatory, very different from the naturalistic style of acting 
we typically see today. Many of the early movies were stage plays that 
had first succeed on Broadway: The Front Page (1931), Abie’s Irish Rose 
(1928), Holiday (1930) and The Emperor Jones (1933), just to name a few. 
The blocking in those old movies is almost comical from today’s perspec¬ 
tive, with characters filmed continually in movement. Most striking to us 
now is the way dialogue was handled. In the first place, there was gen¬ 
erally far too much talk in 1930s movies. Sound had only recently been 
introduced, and filmmakers were in love with it. After years of making 
silent movies, they went overboard when sound could be recorded. Even 
the film editing back then was different from today’s. Actors in the 1930s 
tended to “act on the line” or to “perform the line,” for example. Today, 
film editors and directors realize that a movie audience wants to see the 
characters on screen reacting as much as possible. We know now that 
acting has almost nothing to do with words, but in the 1930s acting was 
chock full of words, and the actors would act those words, literally. If a 
script included a direction such as “spoken angrily,” that is what the actor 
would do. If you hold the mirror up to nature, you realize that humans 
often hide emotion rather than billboard it. If an actor like Robert De 
Niro saw a stage direction like “spoken angrily,” he would ignore it. Walt 
Disney adopted the best live-action practices of the day in Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs , and much of what he started has been passed along 
to subsequent generations of animators, which is largely why animation 
today is treated as entertainment for children. Adults respond to more 
subtlety in performance than children do. 

When Disney started with Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, popular 
cartoons of the day were relying mightily on physical gags rather than 
meaningful narrative. In a 1934 interview, Walt enunciated what he con¬ 
sidered to be good acting in animation: “Portrayal of human sensations 
by inanimate objects such as steam shovels and rocking chairs never fails 
to provoke laughter. Human distress exemplified by animals is sure fire. 
A bird that jumps after swallowing a grasshopper is a ‘natural’. Surprise is 
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always provocative. We try to create as many laughs with gags as possible 
in a sequence and then give the situation a quick twist.” 16 He was focus¬ 
ing on the end result of physicality in characters, the timing of move¬ 
ment itself and the element of surprise rather than the emotional impulse 
leading to movement. There is nothing wrong with physical gags per se, 
but it is a challenge to make them evoke a sense of empathy in the audi¬ 
ence. A passing car splashes mud on a couple dressed for the opera, and 
the couple reacts by shaking their fists are the driver. Is that funny? To 
a child, it probably is funny. An adult wants to know more about the 
couple and the car’s driver. Why was the driver going so fast and not 
paying attention? What is the relationship between the two people that 
got splashed? The widespread use of physical gags in movie comedy was 
what led to Charlie Chaplin’s art-shifting innovations. Chaplin brought 
empathy to comedy. Before him, comedy was slapstick, Keystone Kops 
stuff. Characters would slip on banana peels, get mud splashed on them, 
dangle precariously from the roofs of buildings and so on. Chaplin came 
along and understood that the humor was not in getting your foot caught 
in a bucket; it was in trying to get your foot out of the bucket while main¬ 
taining your dignity. That is why he so often carried out his filmed gags 
in situations where other characters, usually a pretty girl, were watch¬ 
ing him fumble and strain to get untangled. Walt studied Chaplin’s work 
carefully and tried to incorporate the principles. The thing was that he 
misinterpreted the reasons for Chaplin’s comedic success. He did not 
quite grasp the bit about the necessity of evoking empathy. Walt thought 
that emotion alone was acting, and so he most often tried to show a char¬ 
acter’s earnest feelings while simultaneously layering in lots of gags. 

At the risk of sounding overly profound, human survival is the key to 
understanding acting. At root, acting is really quite simple: All humans, 
regardless of culture or ethnicity, act to survive, and that is what you want 
to have your animated character do - try to survive. We are all born the 
same way and die the same way, and our mandate in life is to survive and 
get the next generation of humans into being. We are survivors, and we 
identify with any attempt to survive, even if it is futile. When Snow White 
runs into the forest after the Huntsman fails to kill her, she is trying to 
survive. Her objective is to get to a safe place, and her action is to run. The 
Huntsman is also trying to survive when he balks at murder. The reason 
the Evil Queen is so frightening is that we innately sense that she is trying 
to survive, and we know that her values and survival strategies are going 
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to lead to death and destruction all around. Villains do not think of them¬ 
selves as villains, and that goes also for the Evil Queen. Every person is 
the protagonist in his or her own life. This is the stuff of artistry, and it 
has not changed for thousands of years. We have merely acquired more 
perspectives (evolutionary psychology, neuroscience, dynamics of story¬ 
telling, mirror neurons, mechanisms of empathy, micro-facial expression, 
how emotion works and so on) about why Aristotle was correct in the 
first place about human actions having a purpose. Animation in 1934 was 
still in its infancy, and, like every infant, it would have to learn to crawl 
before it could walk and run. 

In 1935, Walt Disney sent a now-famous memo to his in-studio acting 
teacher, Don Graham, summarizing what he understood about perfor¬ 
mance animation. The memo’s most significant line for me is: “In most 
instances, the driving force behind the action is the mood, the personal¬ 
ity, the attitude of the character - or all three. Therefore, the mind is the 
pilot. We think of things before the body does them.” Although Walt 
may have had a gut feeling about that principle prior to 1934, Playful 
Pluto set it in stone. After they retired, Frank Thomas and Ollie John¬ 
ston, two of Disney’s renowned “Nine Old Men” animators, wrote an 
essential book, The Illusion of Life: Disney Animation , 17 in which they 
describe the sequence in Playful Pluto during which the always curious 
dog sniffs across the floor and gets a piece of flypaper stuck on his nose. 
He disentangles it from his nose with his front paw only to see the fly¬ 
paper become newly stuck on a back paw. The flypaper ultimately is 
transferred to other body parts, including Pluto’s rear end. We see Pluto 
become increasingly frantic, comically defeated by a simple sheet of fly¬ 
paper. Finally, Mickey comes to the rescue and successfully pulls off the 
flypaper. What makes the sequence so revolutionary is that we can see 
Pluto think\ And the reason we see the thinking is because Webb Smith, 
a Disney comic book artist, created the first-ever storyboard for it. If you 
know what you are looking at, you can literally see animation mastery 
advance at 5:45 on YouTube’s time code for the cartoon. 18 Before the fly¬ 
paper sequence starts, Mickey and Pluto display “old style,” unmotivated 
cartoon movement; at 5:45, it is like a light switch is flipped on in Pluto’s 
brain. The two acting principles, which I include in all of my Acting for 
Animators master classes today, are “thinking tends to lead to conclu¬ 
sions; emotion tends to lead to action” and “a character should play an 
action in pursuit of a provable objective while overcoming an obstacle.” 
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The flypaper sequence is to character animation what Masaccio’s frescoes 
in Florence’s Brancacci Chapel are to fine art. And the most remarkable 
thing about it is that Webb Smith’s storyboard was an offhand assign¬ 
ment, something that came up simply because he had a little extra time 
on his hands. Its significance was apparent only after the fact, after the 
animators had used Webb’s storyboard for reference. They followed the 
storyboard panels and “animated the thoughts.” Stanislavsky would have 
recognized valid acting principles in the flypaper sequence right away, 
but Walt and the boys had not yet codified the art. They simply knew that 
the animation came out a lot better if you storyboarded first. 

From an audience’s perspective, the actor in an animation is the character 
on screen, not the animator. That is why the axiom “the animator is an 
actor with a pencil” is accurate only in an expressive and not in a literal 
way. An animated character that has been endowed with the illusion of 
life is analogous to a live actor who arrives on Day 1 at rehearsal. He is 
alive, displaying thought and emotion, but he is not yet acting. Acting 
has structure and is compressed in time and space. The correct definition 
of acting is “Behaving believably in pretend circumstances, for a theatri¬ 
cal purpose.” Frank, Ollie and, indeed, Walt Disney himself did not yet 
understand this in a codified way in 1934. Later in this chapter, when 
I deconstruct Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs scene by scene, I will 
point out how this works. Disney’s Nine Old Men were brilliant art¬ 
ists who were generally correct about acting, but only incrementally. The 
illusion of life is not enough. A character must also be endowed with the 
illusion of acting. 


Empathy versus sympathy 

We know now that we empathize only with emotion, not with thinking, 
and that emotions are billboards for our personal values. Walt would have 
rolled his eyes at all of this but, as we will see later in this chapter, these 
psychological and evolutionary principles are why Snow White and the 
Seven Dwarfs resonates with us still: “Charlie [Chaplin] taught me that in 
the best comedy you’ve got to feel sorry for your main character. Before 
you laugh with him, you’ve got to shed a tear for him.” 19 

Walt Disney - and possibly Charlie Chaplin himself - misinterpreted the 
popularity of the Little Tramp. It was not that the audience felt sorry for 
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the fellow but that it empathized with him. In fairness, there was even 
more imprecision about this distinction in 1934 than there is today. The 
word “empathy,” which literally means “feeling into,” did not show up 
in the English language until the mid-1920s. Before that, the word “sym¬ 
pathy” was usually used even when “feeling into” instead of “feeling for” 
was the intended meaning. 

It’s easy to see why Disney and Chaplin put the focus on sympathy. The Lit¬ 
tle Tramp was, after all, well, a bum, a down-and-outer. His clothes didn’t 
fit, and his shoes were several sizes too large. He couldn’t hold a job, and 
he rarely enjoyed a healthy romantic relationship. He lived on the bottom 
rungs of society’s ladder. So, yes, the audience felt sorry for him. But the 
reason they cheered so loudly for him, and the real reason he was so popu¬ 
lar, is that he was always trying to improve himself. The Little Tramp never 
gave up. Humans act to survive, and that mandate is hard wired into us. 
A man who will not pull himself together during hard times is going to elicit 
sympathy, not empathy. But if he continues not to pull himself together for 
long, everybody around him will start distancing from him emotionally. 


Overall analysis 

Walt Disney once observed, “All the world’s great fairytales, it must 
be remembered, are essentially morality tales, opposing good and bad, 
virtue and villainy, in dramatic terms easily understood and approved 
by children. Without such clash of good and evil and the prevalence of 
goodness - of the good people - fairytales like Snow White, Cinderella, 
Pinocchio, Sleeping Beauty long since would have died because they 
would have had no meaning.” 20 

Production for Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs took three years and 
cost $1.5 million ($25 million today). It employed 32 animators, 102 assis¬ 
tants, 167 “in-betweeners,” 20 layout artists, 25 artists to do watercolor 
backgrounds, 65 effects animators, and 158 female inkers and painters. 
Two million illustrations were made using 1,500 shades of paint. The 
movie required more than 1.5 million pen-and-ink drawings, 362,919 
frames of color film and 7,560 feet of film. These plus many more statistics 
are available to anybody who wants to look. In the end, Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs premiered at the Carthay Circle Theatre on Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1937, and was subsequently awarded an Honorary Academy 
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Award in 1939 for its “significant screen innovation.” According to 
BoxOfficeMojo.com, the movie has earned a lifetime gross of US$185 mil¬ 
lion, which, adjusted for inflation, makes it one of the most profitable 
movies in cinema history. It was re-released in 1944, 1952, 1958, 1967, 
1975, 1983, 1987 and 1993 and has turned a healthy profit every time. 21 


Walt Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
analysis acting/performance 

DVD time code 

A Walt Disney Feature Production 
Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
Adapted from Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

After opening credits, fade out - fade in on image of ornately embossed 
white-and-gold book cover, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. The 
book opens slowly, no human hand in sight, and we can read pages one 
and two: “Once upon a time, there lived a lovely little princess named 
Snow White. Her vain and wicked Stepmother the Queen feared that 
some day Snow White’s beauty would surpass her own. So she dressed 
the little Princess in rags and forced her to work as a Scullery Maid. Each 
day the vain Queen consulted her Magic Mirror, ‘Magic Mirror on the 
wall, who is the fairest one of all?’... and as long as the mirror answered, 
‘You are the fairest one of all,’ Snow White was safe from the Queen’s 
cruel jealousy.” This image accomplishes multiple theatrical purposes: 
(1) The movie we are about to see is a fairy tale. Therefore, nothing should 
be taken literally. We are entering an arena of make-believe, which requires 
the audience to adopt an appropriate mind-set. (2) Effective storytelling 
always starts in the middle of a story, not at the beginning, so this image 
of the book’s opening passage provides context, placing us immediately 
in the middle. We would, if you think about it, have a very different story 
if we started with Snow White’s birth. Walt Disney purposely positioned 
her at the onset of sexuality. Remember, in the original Grimm brothers 
tale, Snow White was only seven years old. We are watching now a Walt 
Disney movie, and the inclusion of the book firmly makes the point. 

2:18-3:39: Establish imposing castle, Day. The Queen approaches the 
Magic Mirror. The Mirror tells her that Snow White is the fairest one of 
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all. The editing in this sequence could be stronger. The Queen, according 
to the first two pages of the book, is already actively worried that Snow 
White might be fairer than she. When she asks the mirror about it, she is 
really asking for reassurance, not for objective information. The way the 
sequence is animated, the Queen’s reaction is late. As soon as the Mirror 
says, “but hold ... a lovely maid I see” (3:11), her mind would already be 
connecting the dots, completing the terrible thought, and we should see 
that happen. Today, a skilled filmmaker would surely cut to the Queen’s 
reaction at that point, and the Mirror’s speech would be completed off¬ 
screen. Disney had not yet learned the editing principle: “Cut to reaction 
shots.” As it is, the Queen appears shocked at 3:36, after she hears Snow 
White’s name. Another 21st-century principle is: “Animate the thought.” 
Walt Disney had only recently grappled with that idea, starting with Play¬ 
ful Pluto. In this opening sequence, he got the thoughts approximately 
correct, but the timing and editing were off. 

3:40: Snow White singing at the wishing well. Walt changed Snow White’s 
age to 14, making her an early pubescent with full red lips and budding 
breasts. In an era when the average marriage age for women was 21, that 
adjustment made Snow White an entry-level participant in the mating game. 
Animator Grim Natwick, best known at that time for the ultrasexy Betty 
Boop character, initially drew Snow White as too overtly sexual, and Walt 
pulled it back. He wanted the ingenue in the film to be fetching, appealing, to 
display promising sexuality but with it all to exude absolute childhood inno¬ 
cence. This inherently contradictory female image fit neatly into the female 
mold that Walt had pledged to honor and protect in the DeMolay creed. 

This is exposition, showing the audience Snow White’s current situation. 
There is no acting until the Prince shows up unexpectedly by her side at 
the well. Note how the birds nod their heads in unison when Snow White 
asks them a rhetorical question. That behavior requires a human brain. In 
my opinion, it would have been stronger to have the birds behave strictly 
as birds this early in the film. Later, in the forest, there will be plenty of 
time to establish how Snow White so easily makes friends with the ani¬ 
mals. Here at the wishing well, in this introductory sequence, it would be 
best to allow the audience to be “alone” with Snow White. 

4:49-5:40: Enter Prince Charming, watching her at well. Note the absence 
of conflict-obstacle in his performance. The Prince’s objective is to meet 
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Snow White. He too easily climbs the castle wall and appears next to her 
at the well. In terms of acting, the sequence would have worked better if 
the wall had been more of an obstacle. Also, an additional master-shot 
would have worked nicely, with Snow White in the foreground at the 
wishing well, her back to the Prince scaling down the inside facing of 
the wall. We would perhaps see him hesitating to approach her, like a 
person who does not want to spook an exotic bird. All of this would have 
built more tension in the scene and further intensified her reaction when 
she finally notices his presence. Prince Charming’s appearance at her side 
(5:29) is arguably too abrupt. I know that, if somebody showed up inches 
from my face, singing at the top of his lungs, I would probably scream 
and throw something at him. Snow White’s reaction - “Oh!” - is tame. 

5:45-7:03: Romeo-and-Juliet fantasy sequence, with Snow White send¬ 
ing the Prince an airborn kiss via a blushing (6:52) pigeon. By the end 
of this sequence, we in the audience have accepted that this is a fairy tale 
and that reality is going to be romantically distorted. In other words, we 
realize by this point the degree to which we must “willingly suspend our 
disbelief.” 22 



Figure 1.1 “I wish there was a flicker or hesitation in her expression.” 
© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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7:07-7:49: The Queen has a strong and provable objective (kill Snow 
White) when she orders the Huntsman to “Take her into the forest and 
kill her - and bring back her heart in this [box].” Her action in pursuit 
of that objective is to instruct the Huntsman. She has a conflict with her 
situation, in that Snow White is still alive. I wish there were a flicker or 
hesitation in her expression, but, if there were, we would probably be 
leaving the world of fairy tales. 

7:53-10:57: The Huntsman cannot bring himself to murder Snow White. 
There is an instructive description of how Walt Disney and his animators 
developed this sequence in Thomas and Johnston’s book The Illusion of 
Life. 23 Walt was starting to be extremely influenced by live-action editing 
techniques and storytelling strategies. He was moving away from animating 
one character while that character is talking and then switching to another 
character that is talking. He was also moving away from the overuse of dia¬ 
logue and attempting to use the power of on-screen montage. The acting in 
this section is strong but not subtle. Snow White, once the Huntsman lets her 



Figure 1.2 Snow White has a conflict with her situation as she races 
through the forest, pursuing her objective of reaching safety. Her terror is 
an example of emotion leading to action. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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escape, wants only to be someplace safe. That is her objective, and her actions 
are what we see when she is careening through the forest. She has a conflict 
with her situation. This section is also a very excellent example of how “emo¬ 
tion tends to lead to action.” Snow White is terrified most of the time. 

10:43-13:52: The “With a Smile and a Song” musical sequence makes no 
sense at all other than as an example of Walt Disney’s personal philosophy 
of life: When things look the gloomiest, that is when you need most to be 
optimistic. Remember, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs was produced 
during America’s Great Depression. In terms of acting, Snow White’s 
emotional transition from terror-despair to happy singing is unjustified, 
and it appears that Disney did not even attempt to justify it. Having her 
talk and sing to the forest animals is tantamount to having her talk to 
herself, which is what this is really all about. She is cheering herself up. 

13:54-15:02: “Maybe you know some place I can sleep? Will you take me 
there?” The animals practically perform a ballet with Snow White as they 



Figure 1.3 No conflict-obstacle as the animals dance around Snow 
White, but the audience will be too charmed to care. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Acting note: Woods animals 

Disney’s use of animals in his cartoons was always brilliant, even 
from his very earliest days. Birds would never, in real life, coordi¬ 
nate with one another in order to lovingly guide Snow White to the 
Dwarfs’ cottage (14:21), but the audience is fully committed to this 
pretend reality because, from the beginning of the film, we have been 
instructed to suspend our disbelief in regular reality. Our attitude is 
similar to that of children sitting around a campfire listening to the 
adult tell a story. The takeaway lesson for 21st-century animator- 
storytellers is that an audience will go anywhere with you - but you 
must guide them. 


escort her to the Dwarfs’ cottage. Note how graceful are the movements. 
Not a lot of acting going on (no conflict-obstacle), but the audience is so 
in love with the movie by this time that it does not matter much. 

15:43-15:55: Snow White’s entrance into the Dwarfs’ home is interesting 
from an acting perspective. The audience knows that one would never 
presume it is okay to simply enter a person’s house uninvited. If Walt 
Disney were trying to reflect reality, this entrance sequence would take 
much longer because Snow White would probably knock on the door 
one time and then wait to see if anybody answers. Then she might knock 
a second time and wait a little longer. Instead of that, he has her knock 
twice quite quickly. There is not enough time for someone to answer the 
door. His reason? He simply wants to get Snow White inside the house 
as quickly as possible because that is where all the action happens. He 
is taking “dramatic license” with the knocking and entering, and, once 
again, the audience goes along with him because this is a fairy tale. Reality 
is being skewed in favor of storytelling. This tiny bit of action reveals a 
lot about Disney’s self-confidence as a storyteller. He may never before 
have produced a feature-length cartoon, but he intimately knew his way 
around a story. 

15:56-17:49: Snow White and the animals explore the Dwarfs’ cottage, 
which is dusty and dirty. She does not have a clear acting objective other 
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than to determine whether she can possibly stay here, at least temporarily. 
There is mild conflict with her situation in that whoever lives here might 
return at any time. Mainly, Walt Disney is using this sequence to shine a 
light on the habits of the Dwarfs, preparing us for their entrance. 

17:50-21:29: “Whistle While You Work” musical sequence. Snow White 
decides to “clean the house and surprise them.” Now she has an objec¬ 
tive. All of the actions are in pursuit of that objective. As was the case in 
“With a Smile and a Song,” “Whistle While You Work” can be seen as 
Walt Disney’s personal advice to financially struggling American citizens. 
The sequence also provides plenty of opportunity for animal gags. Walt 
loved gags. 

21:31-24:15: Introduce the Dwarfs, working in a diamond mine and 
heading home at the end of workday. Three minutes of feel-good exposi¬ 
tion. It gives us an opportunity to establish the physical size, pacing and 



Figure 1.4 Each of the Dwarfs has been endowed with a unique person¬ 
ality and set of values. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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good-natured demeanor of the Dwarfs. Keep in mind that the Dwarfs 
were groundbreaking animated characters because each of them was 
endowed with his own unique personality. Today, that would be the 
norm, but in 1937 it was revolutionary. 

24:16-31:20: Snow White discovers upstairs bedroom and falls asleep. 
The Dwarfs arrive and, unaware that she is asleep upstairs, investi¬ 
gate their suspiciously clean and tidy home. All of the activities in this 
sequence are theatrically valid. The test for that would be to freeze-frame 
each of the Dwarfs individually and ask him, “What are you doing?” All 
of the time, the answer would include an objective (“I want to discover 
what is going on, who cleaned up the place?”); an action (“I’m assessing 
the extent of the cleanliness.”); and an obstacle (“Whoever did this might 
be close by. I must be very, very quiet.”). More significant, each Dwarf 
showcases his personality. In many ways, this six-minute sequence is 
the most brilliant in the film. Nothing like this had ever been seen in a 



Figure 1.5 Freeze frame - “What are you doing?” The Dwarfs all have 
objectives, actions and obstacles during this sequence. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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cartoon. Never before had an audience seen such nuance, subtlety and 
characterization. 

35:01-47:54: Snow White and the Dwarfs get to know each other and 
establish a mother-and-youngsters kind of relationship. This is another 
reflection of Walt Disney’s personal perspective regarding the role 
of women. It would never have occurred to him that perhaps Snow 


Acting note: A perfect story! 

48:00-52:07: The Queen is furious when she discovers that Snow 
White is still alive. She prepares to murder Snow White herself rather 
than depend on someone else to do it. Theatrically valid. Her objec¬ 
tive is to kill Snow White; her action is to prepare the poisoned apple 
and disguise; she has a conflict with her situation. This sequence is 
terrifying to young children - a perfect story! 



Figure 1.6 The Queen’s actions with the objective of killing Snow 
White - preparing her potion . . . 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Figure 1.7 ... that allows her to undergo the horrifying transformation... 
© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 



Figure 1.8 ... into an old woman. Each step is taking her closer to 
her objective. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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White might like a job in the diamond mine, alongside the Dwarfs. On 
a moment-to-moment basis, the acting is generally valid, but the stakes 
are not earthshaking. The Dwarfs, for example, want to eat dinner, but 
they must first wash their hands (objective, action, conflict with situa¬ 
tion). Walt and his animators are having more fun with the Dwarfs before 
getting back to the main storyline having to do with the Queen trying to 
murder Snow White. 

52:07-1:00:48: The action returns to Snow White and the Dwarfs, happy, 
singing, dancing, unsuspecting. There is a big musical number that has 
no acting in it but is a showcase for the artistry of Disney and his genius 
team of animators. When it ends, it is bedtime for the Dwarfs, which 
provides Disney with another opportunity for some physical gags as 
the Dwarfs compete for a place to sleep. Meanwhile, Snow White takes 
the upstairs. Before she goes to bed, she kneels and says her prayers. 
She asks God to bless “the seven little men who have been so kind to 
me” and then adds, significantly, “and may all my dreams come true.” 
This sequence is another indication of Walt Disney’s personal phi¬ 
losophy. If you stop to consider that particular prayer request, Snow 
White is not quite so charitable. She’s asking that her own dreams come 
true, and what she dreams about is marrying the handsome, charm¬ 
ing and presumably wealthy Prince. Remember, Disney was a Hall of 
Fame member of the Order of DeMolays, as mentioned earlier in this 
chapter. There are no evening prayers in the Grimm brothers’ original 
Snow White. 

1:00:49-1:02:43: Sleep gags, two full minutes of them. The Dwarfs are 
snoring, and various substances and critters are entering their open 
mouths. There is no acting at all. You can’t have acting if everybody is 
asleep! From the start, Walt did not trust that the movie would work on 
its own classic-fairy-tale terms, without plenty of gags. He kept on trying 
to stick them in, during the 1934 development. 

1:02:48-1:05:45: Evil Queen prepares poison apple and makes the trip 
to the Dwarfs’ cottage. Theatrically valid. Objective: Murder Snow 
White. Action: Cook poison apple, travel to the Dwarfs’ cottage. Con¬ 
flict with situation. Note that the Witch looks directly into the camera 
from time to time, which has the effect of her personally threatening 
members of the audience. Today, film directors are reluctant to stage 
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Figure 1.9 Another shoehorned sleep gag. Doc can’t act while he’s asleep! 
© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 


a shot like that, for fear that it might break the “fourth wall” that 
exists between on-screen actor and audience members. Walt seemed to 
embrace the destruction of the fourth wall, giving the entire movie a 
feeling of immediacy. 

1:04:05: Queen refers to book, looking for apple’s antidote. “The victim 
of the Sleeping Death can be revived only with love’s first kiss. ...” It is 
significant that sleep and death are joined together in this movie. Chil¬ 
dren, particularly in the West, where children do not sleep in the same 
bed as their parents, often resist going to sleep. Evolutionary theory sug¬ 
gests that, in prehistoric times, a child sleeping alone would be a tempt¬ 
ing meal for a predator. Today’s children are hard-wired to fear sleep 
because it could literally mean their death. In countries where children 
sleep in the same room with their parents, fear of sleep is nonexistent. 
Walt Disney made Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs primarily for the 
American audience. “Sleep Death” triggers evolutionary anxiety in this 
audience, although it is unlikely that Walt even thought conceptually 
about it. 
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Figure 1.10 The Witch breaks the fourth wall - making her performance 
both threatening and immediate. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 


1:05:50 1:08.29: Kissing gags, two minutes of them. Snow White kisses 
each Dwarf as he heads off to work, and he reacts according to his per¬ 
sonality. Very episodic sequence, each Dwarf in turn receiving a kiss on 
his head. The entire sequence could be eliminated without hurting narra¬ 
tive development. 

1:08:30-1:09:03: The Witch arrives at the cottage. Snow White is baking a 
pie and singing a reprise of “Someday My Prince Will Come.” Remem¬ 
ber, this is Walt Disney’s idea of what creates happiness in young women: 
pie-baking and a handsome prince. 

1:09:53-1:15:35: Poison apple sequence. Intercutting between the Witch’s 
seduction of Snow White, the animals attempting to save her life and the 
Dwarfs coming to the rescue - alas, too late. Each intercut sequence is 
theatrically valid, with objectives, actions and conflict. The animals are, 
by this point in the story, displaying totally human thought process, rec¬ 
ognizing danger, running to get help, and so on. All of this is credible 
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because Disney has successfully guided the audience to willingly suspend 
its disbelief. 

Note Snow White’s pose at 1:15:03, when she makes her wish while hold¬ 
ing the apple. She looks toward Heaven, not at the magic apple. Also, pay 
close attention to the words of her prayer: “that he will carry me away to 
his castle, where we will live happily ever after.” It cannot be emphasized 
enough that this movie conveys Walt Disney’s personal sense of life, his 
personal values. 



Figure 1.11 Snow White looks up to heaven, rather than down at the 
apple that is supposed to be granting her wish. Walt Disney’s personal 
values are to the fore. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 


1:17:17: The Evil Witch falls from a high mountain precipice, to her 
death. Note that lightning has struck her. This lightning bolt can eas¬ 
ily be interpreted as God’s vengeance. A basic premise of Walt Disney’s 
personal philosophy was that evil is always ultimately vanquished and 
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that goodness prevails. This idea is entangled with biblical prophesy and 
Christianity. 


M III. _ iiliMi l 



Figure 1.12 The lightning bolt - evil smitten by God’s vengeance? 
© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 


1:17:50-1:20:31: Snow White lifeless in bed, candles, organ music, like 
a funeral. The Dwarfs are grief stricken. This sequence is historically 
important in the evolution of animation because it is the first time we have 
seen cartoon characters endowed with realistic grief and sadness. Note 
that, just before the Prince arrives, the Dwarfs all fall kneel in prayer. This 
also reflects Walt Disney’s values. 

Title card: “So beautiful, even in death, that the Dwarfs could not find it 
in their hearts to bury her” (snow falls, passing seasons) “They fashioned 
a coffin of glass and gold. And kept eternal vigil at her side.” The image 
of Snow White in her coffin is as essential to this film as the opening 
sequence of the Grimm brothers’ book. The book placed us in the arena 
of fairy tales, and the image of Snow White in her coffin puts us in touch 
with our mortality. Given that this is a fairy tale, we know not to take 
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Figure 1.13 The first time that cartoon characters have displayed empa- 
thetic grief. 

© Disney Enterprises, Inc. All rights reserved. 


the events literally, and yet death is blatantly literal. Soon, Snow White 
is essentially resurrected, almost in a God-like fashion. It is the kiss of 
love that brings life back, but it is a resurrection nonetheless. Walt Dis¬ 
ney was a man of faith, not only in religion but also in humanity itself. 
He believed in his heart that love is the great healer, the primary force of 
empowerment for all people. He believed this even more than whoever 
first told the story of Snow White. We know this because, in the original, 
it was not the kiss of love that resurrected the young woman. Walt Disney 
created this out of whole cloth, and it reflects his personal values. The 
movie simply would not work if it did not include this sequence of Snow 
White in her coffin. (It would have been a nice touch to have the coffin 
made of glass and diamonds instead of gold, given that the Dwarfs work 
in a diamond mine.) 

1:20:33—1:21:21: Prince Charming arrives and straightaway kisses her on 
the lips. No hesitation, no facial close-ups, no animating of thoughts. The 
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Dwarfs fall to their knees, in prayer. Snow White wakes up (read: resur¬ 
rection, biblical). Immediately she opens her arms to the Prince. They 
embrace. He picks her up in his arms. 

1:21:22-1:22:29: Tableau - Prince Charming and Snow White heading 
toward sunlit castle in the sky. “Someday My Prince Will Come” reprise, 
big chorus singing. Last image we see is the castle, which looks like the 
castle at Disneyland today. 

Card: “And they lived happily ever after.” 
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Part 2 

Adolescence 


“The identity crisis ... occurs in that period of the life cycle when each 
youth must forge for himself some central perspective and direction, 
some working unity, out of the effective remnants of his childhood and 
the hopes of his anticipated adulthood.” 

Erik Erikson 1 

I suggest that you read this chapter backward, starting with my analysis 
of the movie Frozen, which you’ll find at the end. Then you will know 
what I mean when I say that Disney’s Frozen epitomizes everything that 
is excellent in contemporary feature animation as well as everything that 
needs to be challenged. Frozen is the highest-grossing animated feature 
film in history, with box office revenues exceeding $1.5 billion, and it 
won the 2014 Academy Award for Best Animated Feature Film. It is a 
visually dazzling movie, with state-of-the-art snow and ice storms, and it 
includes an original million-seller pop song, Elsa’s “Let It Go”. There is a 
Frozen 2 sequel plus a Frozen Broadway musical in production. It is also 
Exhibit A for what Hollywood studio executives refer to as a “tent-pole” 
or “franchise” movie, one that is so popular that it supports a cascade 
of interconnected branded items and services, including everything from 
theme park characters to ocean liner cruises to wedding gowns and bed¬ 
room slippers. Frozen is, in short, a Hollywood producer’s dream come 
true, a cinematic goose that will produce golden eggs for a lifetime. 

On the other hand, if you are interested in animation as an art form 
instead of as a financial bonanza, Frozen comes up short. Its theme, “love 
can melt a frozen heart,” is banal, and its screenplay is poorly structured. 
It features an underdeveloped antagonist (Hans of the Southern Isles), a 
protagonist (Anna) that lacks a developmental arc, plus numerous nar¬ 
rative loose ends. The existence and evolution of the Trolls, for example, 
is never explained, and Kristoff’s childhood backstory, which includes 
being adopted by those Trolls, is left dangling. Olaf, the wisecracking 
snowman, is obviously included in the film just for gags. He could be 
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eliminated entirely without affecting the main story. And the resolution 
of the movie is predictable from the start because, well, it is a Disney 
movie, and all Disney movies have happily-ever-after endings. 

None of this would be worth talking about if Disney Company - and its 
wholly owned subsidiary Pixar Animation Studio - was not the North 
Star of the animation industry. The problem is that animators and ani¬ 
mation producers worldwide consider Disney-Pixar movies to be per¬ 
fection. They look at all the box office success and display cases full of 
Oscars and take that as proof positive of artistic excellence. After all, so 
goes the reasoning, if a movie were not wonderful, it would not be mak¬ 
ing so much money. (Or, put another way: “If you’re so smart, Ed, why 
aren’t you rich?”) With that in mind, a lot of animators and producers 
try to imitate the Disney model. What they do not understand is that 
Disney is really not in the movie-making business anymore. Jay Rasulo, 
Disney Company’s former chief financial officer and current staff advisor 
to CEO Bob Iger, laid out the situation succinctly: “Everything we do [at 
Disney] is about brands and franchises. Ten years ago we were more like 
other media companies, more broad-based, big movie slate, 20 something 
pictures, some franchise, some not franchise. If you look at our slate strat¬ 
egy now, our television strategy, almost every aspect of the company, we 
are oriented around brands and franchises.” 2 

With a cash flow of US$6 billion per year, Disney was #16 on the 2014 
list of Fortune 500 companies. Between 2009 and 2015, the company’s 
stock rose nearly 200 percent, more than twice the Standard & Poor 
Index for the same period. If you had purchased 1,000 shares of Disney 
stock in 1957, the year of its Initial Public Offering (IPO), your total 
investment would have been US$13,880. Factoring in stock splits and 
dividend reinvestment over the years, your original US$13,880 would be 
worth more than US$25 million today. 3 In addition to making animated 
and live-action movies, the Disney Company owns the multinational, 
multimedia sports entertainment organization ESPN, which, in turn, 
owns 50 other sports-related businesses. Disney owns ABC-TV, Marvel 
Comics and George Lucas’s Industrial Light and Magic along with all its 
Star Wars characters; Disney’s Consumer Products division, according 
to Bloomberg.com, is the world’s largest licenser of products. 4 For the 
Pixar movie Monsters University alone, there are more than 1,000 prod¬ 
ucts from 125 licensees, including action figures, play-sets, plush figures, 
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apparel, accessories and home decor and publishing products. 5 In addi¬ 
tion to the Florida and California parks, there are Disney theme parks in 
Paris (which, according to the 1996 Disney Annual Report, draws more 
visitors than the Eiffel Tower), Tokyo, Hong Kong and Shanghai. Disney 
owns and operates 200 Disney Stores in North America; more than 40 
Disney Stores in Japan; and more than 100 Disney Stores in Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Ireland, Italy, Portugal, Spain and the United King¬ 
dom, plus online stores. 6 Disney floats its own ocean cruise line, and Lion 
King, the stage musical based on the hit movie, is the most profitable stage 
production in Broadway history. Including its worldwide spinoff pro¬ 
ductions, Lion King has grossed more than US$7 billion. 7 Current Dis¬ 
ney CEO Bob Iger’s personal yearly bonus is occasionally more than the 
entire Disney Company was worth in 1966, the year Walt Disney died. 
For the fiscal year that ended September 28, 2013, Iger’s base salary was 
$2.5 million, but his total compensation was $34.3 million. Since 1939, 
“Disneyesque” has been a legitimate adjective in the Merriam-Webster 
Dictionary: “Resembling or suggestive of the films, television produc¬ 
tions, or amusement parks made by Walt Disney or his organization.” 


How did we get here? 

Before Toy Story came out in 1995, animated movies were hand-drawn. 
The average person on the street never considered a career in animation 
because it required a talent for drawing and painting. Computer graphics 
and Pixar’s Toy Story changed the landscape. Suddenly, you no longer 
needed artistic talent to be an animator. You needed only to know how 
to operate a computer. And if you were really lucky, you too could have 
one of those swell jobs at Pixar where you get to build a cave or saloon 
in your own personal work cubicle and ride cool scooters to fabulous 
onsite lunches that are included in your house-buying salary. Profit- 
seeking animation schools sprang up overnight, promising exciting 
careers in the high-paying field of computer animation. Really, they said 
reassuringly, if you were expert with Maya software, your exciting career 
was a lock. Pixar’s success with Toy Story was followed in 1998 by Jeffrey 
Katzenberg’s new company, DreamWorks, and the second CG movie, 
Antz. In 2004, Disney closed its satellite animation studio in Florida and 
laid off 250 animators, technicians and assorted personnel, moving to shift 
from traditional animation and into CG for all of its animated movies. In 
2006, when Disney bought Pixar for US$7 billion, Pixar cofounders John 
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Lasseter and Ed Catmull took over Disney Animation and, for a brief 
period, attempted to bring back traditional animation. That didn’t work, 
and by 2010 Disney was totally out of the hand-drawn feature animation 
business. This was good news for all those animation schools around the 
world because, with Disney not requiring drawing skills, there would be 
no reason at all to teach it. A few - a very few - schools, such as the Cal¬ 
ifornia Institute of the Arts in Los Angeles, Bournemouth University in 
England, Ringling School in Florida and Gobelins School of the Image 
in Paris, continued to require drawing skills, but by and large Disney’s 
move away from traditional animation opened the floodgates to a gen¬ 
eration of mediocre entry-level animators, animation technicians rather 
than animation artists. They were young wizards on computers but could 
not tell a compelling visual story if their lives depended on it. They took 
their places on giant three-movies-per-year assembly lines at major Hol¬ 
lywood studios and proceeded to turn out mega-budget movies that were 
of debatable artistic worth but that were marketed brilliantly into bil- 
lion-dollar returns. Pixar, which started as a shining light artistically with 
Toy Story, became a cog in the Disney Company marketing machine. 
John Lasseter personally directed the Cars franchise movies, which have 
been among the most successful marketing marvels in Disney history and 
which have not a whit of artistic value. Pixar drank Disney’s Kool-Aid 
and accepted some of its billions, and that is where things stand today. 
Animated feature-film technology has been harnessed to serve commerce. 

There are many challenges that must be met if a studio is going to pro¬ 
duce three or more big-budget feature films each and every year. It is, 
first of all, a miracle that even a single movie of any kind gets made, 
with the production-distribution-exhibition process as complex as it is. 
To make three financially successful movies in a year is equivalent to an 
Olympic figure skater trying to execute three triple-axle spins in 30 sec¬ 
onds. One is hard enough, and two in 30 seconds is historic. The third 
one in 30 seconds is quite likely to send the skater sprawling on the ice. 
Live-action movie studios such as MGM and Warner Brothers produced 
assembly-line movies in the 1930s and 1940s, and the result was a sea of 
celluloid mediocrity. The truth is that you cannot be creative in a hurry. 
On a three-pictures-per-year production schedule, consistent excellence 
is almost impossible. Did you ever hear of The Good Dinosaur ? Pixar 
released that one after its hit Inside Out. Critical response was mediocre, 
mainly because of its weak script, and it flopped miserably at the box 
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office, grossing US$175 million against a production cost of US$200 mil¬ 
lion. Avoidance of failure is not the same thing as the pursuit of suc¬ 
cess. When Pixar started, it had a single movie in the pipeline, Toy Story, 
and Hollywood didn’t want to make it. Nobody had ever made a CG 
movie before, and the wisdom on the street was that doing so was folly. 
John Lasseter and his crew nursed the script through multiple revisions, 
babied it and polished it. They kept the budget as low as possible. The 
point is that they were pursuing success. They wanted more than any¬ 
thing to get that movie made, and so they put all their energy into make it 
wonderful. Today, release dates for Disney/Pixar movies are announced 
two or three years in advance, even before there are movies to fit into 
the announced release dates. Wall Street investors are assured that the 
movies will be there when they are scheduled to be and, on the basis of 
those assurances, Disney stock continues to gain in value. Each movie has 
a production budget of US$200+ million, and the studio mandate is to 
produce hit after hit after hit - triple axle after triple axle after triple axle. 
In order to ensure that success, the films follow formulas that worked in 
previous hits. Movies are put into production when they are little more 
than a concept. There is no relief in the production schedule, no time to 
rest. It is like a giant aircraft that is forever airborne, continually refueling 
without landing. There is immense corporate pressure to deliver the hit 
movies on time, one after another, three per year. 

Before 1995 and Toy Story, we would never have seen a situation like the 
one reported in the Hollywood Reporter on January 20,2016. 8 Gary Wang, 
a tech and real estate billionaire with not a lick of background in animation, 
started Light Chaser Animation, with the goal of emulating Pixar. Not 
only would he fund the company; he would personally write and direct 
the movies! And how would he develop the expertise to accomplish this 
feat? “The first thing to do is just read a lot of textbooks. My cofounders 
and I devoured books over a couple of months and got a pretty good sense 
of what an animation studio requires. We then decided to go to the U.S. to 
visit Pixar and DreamWorks Animation to further our study and talk to 
talent we might recruit. We met up with a couple hundred people and came 
to the realization that what this industry basically requires is art (sic), tech¬ 
nology and management - all three are extremely important. Then we came 
back to China and began hiring, first the tech set, then the project man¬ 
agement team, and finally the creative team. Meanwhile, I was writing the 
script and working on the story.” So Wang has a 25,000-square-foot studio 
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and is employing 190 people, including a couple of veterans from Pixar 
and DreamWorks. He is budgeting US$12 million for each movie, and he 
has already released his first one, titled Little Door Gods. So far, that one is 
languishing at the box office, but he already has two more in production. 

In Walt Disney’s day, professional cartoonists (that’s what they were gen¬ 
erally called back then, not “animators”) were talented eccentrics. They 
were kids who drew caricatures of their teachers in high school math class 
and lacked career focus. Only a small number of cartoonists were paying 
their rent by making animation. Mothers were appalled if their daughters 
brought home a cartoonist boyfriend for dinner. (There were not any 
female cartoonists back then!) And now we have Gary Wang, who some¬ 
how has the idea that, even though he has never done it before, he can be 
a professional animator by applying his tech skills. 

Put yourself in the place of a producer in, for example, Germany. Tangled 
makes US$41 million, Frozen makes US$48 million and Cars 2 makes 
US$18 million, and that’s just in Germany. Multiply those numbers by 50 
other countries if you want to estimate international revenues. Being hun¬ 
gry for your own slice of this money pie, you figure that, if Disney can 
do it, then you can, too! And so you buy the rights to a children’s book 
and produce a film titled Animals United, a wild and funny story about 
a meerkat named Billy and a lion named Socrates searching for water in a 
parched African delta. The characters look just like something that might 
have come out of Disney Animation, and the action is fast-moving. You 
hire a big-name voice cast, two of them actually - one in German and the 
other in English because this movie is surely going to be a big hit state¬ 
side. There is a villain who is hogging all the water, and you get the Acad¬ 
emy Award-winning composer David Newman to write 15 new songs. 
Everybody winds up happy in the end when water is once again flowing 
to the villages, and all the jungle animals have a big colorful party. Your 
movie earns a paltry US$51 million worldwide and is critically panned 
for being so obviously derivative. Even though you made the movie for 
a fraction of the typical Hollywood US$150 million budget, what you 
wind up with after all this effort is a box office flop. 

The typical Disney animated movie is really a feature-length commer¬ 
cial for the Disney brand. Its emotional spectrum is compressed so that 
the comedy amuses but does not reach the level of social comment, and 
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the drama may bring a tear but does not approach a level that triggers 
introspection. Early in 2015,1 wrote a series of articles for CartoonBrew. 
com, in which I analyzed the acting in all five Academy Award feature 
animation nominees. The movie that ultimately won the Oscar, Big Hero 
6, was the most troublesome for me because it was more of a commer¬ 
cial for action figure toys than it was a movie. It was obvious to me that 
the entire production was designed to sell the Disney brand, and that is 
what I said in my article. Television commercials are partly defined by 
their low level of conflict/obstacle. Consumer satisfaction and happiness 
are factors in which fast food restaurant the actor selects or whether he 
washes clothes with Tide or Arm & Hammer. People rarely die in com¬ 
mercials, and nobody gets a disease that can’t be cured by a nonprescrip¬ 
tion drug. Even though the plot of Big Hero 6 includes the early death of 
Hiro’s older brother, the focus is consistently on the superhero characters 
and the inflatable robot-nurse, Baymax. The payoff, which is telegraphed 
half a movie earlier, is that the six superheroes save the day. The movie 
has little to do with real-life issues and is no more emotionally demand¬ 
ing than the average Super Bowl commercial. Strong comedy or drama 
requires high levels of conflict/obstacle. A few readers protested when 
I said the Disney movie should more appropriately be in competition for 
Madison Avenue’s highest honor, a Clio award. The readers may not have 
liked hearing it, but it was true. When it comes to marketing, the Disney 
Company cannot be beat. It is the equivalent of the best Madison Avenue 
advertising agencies and, like those agencies, does not like to talk about 
how it does what it does. Consider: 

The initial marketing for Frozen showed Snow Man Olaf-focused trail¬ 
ers with humorous dialog and no songs, emphasizing its appeal as an 
animated comedy with “boy humor.” These trailers were followed by 
previews that included action and adventure. In October, we saw the 
full plot line, multiple male and female characters, action, song and 
humor. It wasn’t until the film was released to such widespread love and 
overwhelming word-of-mouth promotion that audiences learned it was 
a story dominated by the relationship of two sisters. The slow reveal 
plan worked; stats show that 43% of audience members are male. 9 

Western animation studios, led by Disney and Pixar, dominate the inter¬ 
national box office. Jeffrey Katzenberg, CEO of DreamWorks Anima¬ 
tion, tried valiantly to join Disney as an international trend setter, with 
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movies like Shrek and Rung Fu Panda, but the studio’s box office flops 
have outnumbered the hits, and so Katzenberg has shifted his focus away 
from assembly-line production of mega-budget feature films and toward 
producing more short-form animation. His boldest strategic shift, though, 
is production expansion into China, where he is minority owner (45%) 
in the Shanghai-based US$330-million DreamWorks studio. Movies pro¬ 
duced there are technically considered Chinese productions by China’s 
government and are allowed open-ended exhibition in Mainland China. 
They are not included in the 34-films-per-year limit on Western-produced 
films that are allowed into the Chinese market. DreamWorks Animation 
lost US$263 million in the fourth quarter of 2014, compared to a profit of 
US$17 million a year earlier. 10 After the studio’s US$145 million Rise of the 
Guardians required a $86.9 million write-down, Katzenberg laid off 350 of 
its 2,200 employees. He ultimately fired more than 1,000 employees, closed 
the studio’s northern California operation, PDI-DreamWorks, and sold 
his main building complex in Glendale, California, leasing it back from the 
new owners so that DreamWorks Animation could continue with produc¬ 
tion. In an effort to escape the boom-and-bust, mega-budget, feature-film 
tent-pole business model, Katzenberg turned away from making so many 
movies, at least in the United States, and started producing more short- 
form films, mainly for Netflix. He moved strongly into China, setting 
up Oriental DreamWorks and building a Disneyland-style DreamWorks 
theme park near Shanghai. All of this activity jibes with a talk Katzenberg 
gave at the 2014 Milken Institute’s Global Conference in Beverly Hills, 
California: “Television is a growth business, digital is a growth business, 
short-form is a growth business. Movies are not a growth business.” And 
as for his personal posture on the art-versus-commerce question, consider 
what he said in a memo written during his time as Head of Animation at 
Disney (1984-1994): “While any profession can have its rewards, the range 
of impact in producing shoes or cars or toothpaste is limited. Our product 
has no function other than to entertain. . . . All this means is that there 
should be a sympathetic protagonist who goes through some transforming 
experience with which the audience can relate. . . . Like other businesses, 
we manufacture a product that is sold to the public.” 11 

There are other financially successful animation studios in the United 
States, of course - Laika in Portland, Oregon, which produces stop-motion 
animation ( Coraline , 2009, budget US$60 million); Blue Sky (Horton 
Hears a Who, 2008, budget US$85 million) in Greenwich, Connecticut, 
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which is owned by 21st Century Fox; Paramount Studios ( SpongeBob 
Movie, 2015, budget US$74 million); and Universal Pictures, parent of 
Illumination Entertainment in Paris, France. All of these studios have 
more or less avoided the Disney-Pixar-DreamWorks mega-budget mer¬ 
chandising business model in favor of edgier films with somewhat more 
reasonable - although still quite expensive - budgets. In particular, Illu¬ 
mination merits special mention for its successes with Despicable Me 
(budget US$69 million, earned more than US$500 million worldwide in 
2010) and Minions (budget US$74 million). Chris Meledandri, CEO of 
Illumination, speaking at the 2015 Annecy International Animated Film 
Festival, explained his theory of success this way: When he was head of 
animation at Fox in the late 1990s, he lost money with Titan A.E. (budget 
US$75 million), but that flop gave him the confidence to try something 
different, which is how Ice Age (budget: US$59 million) came along. “Our 
entire animation business at Fox had been built on the foundation of try¬ 
ing to replicate Disney’s success,” he said. “Once we abandoned that plan, 
success followed.” He advised newcomers to “resist the seductive illusion 
that creating work that is similar to what is already successful raises the 
chance that you too will have success. Subvert the expectation of the audi¬ 
ence. Surprise them with unexpected choices.” He said that he has been 
conceptual about making Illumination’s movies more visual, less verbal, 
and more international in focus. “Diversity of cultures in your creative 
leadership should be broader than the United States,” Meledandri said. 12 


Survey 

In 2014,10 companies were responsible for 90 percent of the most popu¬ 
lar animated feature films in the world, and eight of those companies were 
in the United States. Of those eight, Disney and its subsidiary Pixar are 
unsurprisingly the two powerhouses. The 10 are Disney, Pixar, Dream¬ 
Works, Illumination/Universal, Aardman, Laika, Blue Sky/21st Cen¬ 
tury Fox, Paramount, Sony and Warner Bros. The non-US studios are 
scattered around the world, with the United Kingdom being dominant, 
mainly thanks to Aardman. Tomm Moore in Ireland has directed several 
award winning features, including The Secret of Kells (2009) and Song 
of the Sea (2014), both of which were nominated for Academy Awards. 
Studio Ghibli in Japan has produced many outstanding feature films over 
the years, and now that its cofounder Hayao Miyazaki has retired, it will 
be interesting to see what comes from there. The Red Crab, coproduced 
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by Studio Ghibli and directed by the celebrated Dutch director Michael 
Dudok de Wit, was released in 2016. 

With few exceptions, animated feature films worldwide are being pro¬ 
duced for children. A close examination of the movies coming out of Dis¬ 
ney, Pixar and DreamWorks indicates that they are getting dumber and 
dumber the higher the international grosses. Hollywood producers know 
that, if a movie is to succeed in foreign markets, it cannot contain a lot of 
American metaphors, nor can it have too much American-ese dialogue 
because of the challenges of subtitling and dubbing. And it definitely 
cannot feature themes or characters that might be remotely offensive to 
China’s film censors because China is increasingly essential to the bottom 
line. Themes must remain simplistic - “Every person’s ideas are valuable” 
{The Lego Movie), “Growing up is hard to do” {Inside Out), “Every¬ 
body is a potential hero” {Big Hero 6) and so on. Hollywood produces 
animated feature films the same way an ice cream store might produce 
just three flavors of ice cream - chocolate, vanilla and strawberry. There 
is barely any Western feature animation for adults, and, when a producer 
tries it, the results are invariably loaded with animated sex and nudity, as 
if that is what makes adult subject matter adult. 


Europe 

The European Commission, which is the European Union’s official exec¬ 
utive body, commissioned an ambitious study in 2015. Titled “Focus in 
Animation,” the report attempted to provide a comprehensive survey of 
the animation industry - feature-length and television animation - in each 
of the EU’s 28 member states. I must emphasize that word “attempted” 
because the results were a little ambiguous. Originally announced as a 
two-part study, the investigation wound up having only one part because, 
for competitive reasons, animation studios are reluctant to publicize their 
profit-and-loss statements. Of the 8,500 questionnaires sent out, only 900 
companies were returned. In the replies, many companies were coy about 
providing hard numbers. It may be human nature to emphasize the pos¬ 
itive and deemphasize the negative, so we must be careful about forming 
hard conclusions from the report, but broad themes are clear: 

1 In the period 2010-2014, a total of 250 animated feature films were 
produced in the EU. 
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2 Of the 250, three films represented the lion’s share of the box office, 
and each of those three had strong ties to US companies: Gnomeo and 
Juliet (2011, produced by singer Elton John’s production company, 
animated in Toronto, Canada, distributed by Disney), Arthur Christ¬ 
mas (2011, produced by Aardman, released by Sony) and The Pirates! 
Band of Misfits (2012, produced by Aardman, released by Sony). 

3 US-produced feature animation dominated the EU box office, repre¬ 
senting fully 71.6 percent of all admissions. 

4 The United Kingdom and Ireland are by far the largest markets for 
feature animation in the EU. 


In Ireland, the Kilkenny-based Cartoon Saloon has produced two Acad¬ 
emy Award-nominated films, both directed by Tomm Moore: The Secret 
of Kells (2009, budget US$8 million, codirected by Nora Twomey) and 
The Song of the Sea (2014). Both films were partially funded by the Irish 
Film Board, are based upon Irish folk tales and are hand drawn. Both 
were distributed by GKids in Brooklyn, New York. 

European producers are becoming skilled at arranging multicountry 
“coproductions” for animated feature films. Chico and Rita was financed 
this way, for example, with the executive production office in Spain and 
animation studios in numerous countries sharing in the animation work. 
In each country, the Spanish producers were able to tap into government 
funding and/or tax incentives in exchange for employing that govern¬ 
ment’s citizens. It is a cumbersome process, no doubt about it, but it can 
work. In Britain, a coproduction with a film producer based in another 
country is considered 100 percent British if at least 20 percent of the work 
is completed in Britain. 


United Kingdom 

The United Kingdom is the largest market for animation in the EU. How¬ 
ever, as is the case in all of the EU countries, US-produced films get most 
of the UK box office revenues. The reason is arguably that, if you are 
going to compete with Pixar and Disney in terms of story and technolog¬ 
ical wizardry, Pixar and Disney are going to win. UK-produced films like 
Arthur Christmas , The Pirates! Band of Misfits and Gnomeo and Juliet, 
which represented the greatest box office success, are very similar to what 
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is coming out of the United States, but with a British accent and a little 
more drollness. As is the case in the West, the UK is not producing feature 
animation for adults, where there might be a niche in the marketplace. 
Aardman, based in Bristol, England, is a stop-motion animation studio 
and is the 800-pound gorilla of UK animation, responsible for most of the 
UK’s feature animation success. Known for its Wallace & Gromit fran¬ 
chise, Aardman produced The Pirates! Band of Misfits, Arthur Christmas 
and, most recently, Shaun the Sheep The Movie, which was nominated 
for a Best Animated Feature Film at the 2016 Oscars. Eliminate Aard¬ 
man from the UK feature animation stage, and the atmosphere becomes 
gloomy quickly. Gnomeo and Juliet, a one-joke, bad-pun, very awful film 
produced by singer Elton John’s production company, was technically a 
UK-produced movie, but the animation was completed in Toronto, Can¬ 
ada, and the movie was distributed by Disney. 


France 

California-based Illumination Entertainment, founded by Chris Mele- 
dandri in 2007 after he left 20th Century Fox, where he had been Head 
of Animation, expanded into France in 2011 when it purchased Mac Guff 
Studio in Paris. All of the animation for Despicable Me and The Lor ax was 
completed in the French studio, but the movies must be credited to the US 
studio because that is where they originated. The truth is that zero French- 
produced animated feature films have achieved any international success at 
all. Asterix Le Domaine des Dieux and Mune, le Gardien de la Lune were 
moderately successful in the French market. The Little Prince, directed by 
Mark Osborne ( Rung Fu Panda) in 2015, has received excellent notices 
internationally and Paramount released it in the United States in 2016. 


Spain 

Spain produced seven animated features in 2010 and nine in 2011 but 
just two in 2014. Spain is the fifth biggest animation-pic producer in the 
world, having made 28 movies between 2010 and 2014, more than the UK 
(23) or Germany (19) and topped only by Japan (110), the United States 
(109), France (47) and China (42 Chinese films in release in 2014 alone). 

Even more extraordinary but true, between 2010 and 2014 Spanish films ran 
up more admissions outside Spain — 11.3 million - than Gallic toon pics did 
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beyond France (8.6 million). That result relies heavily, however, on the per¬ 
formance of three movies: Tad, the Lost Explorer (4.48 million tickets sold 
outside Spain), Planet 51 (2.64 million, in the second half of its run) and Jus¬ 
tin and the Knights of Valor (2.4 million). And Justin failed to recoup against 
budget, forcing the closure of its production house, Kandor Graphics. 

Spain’s animation, too, has been savaged by crisis, more so than Europe’s 
other Big Five powers. Especially in TV, local traditional financing structures 
have weakened. In 2009, 62.3 percent of animation programming on main 
TV channels was Spanish-financed, but by 2013 Spanish animation had prac¬ 
tically disappeared from major Spanish channels per Focus on Animation. 

• That said, Spain may now be climbing out of a hole. Multiple, mostly 
private-sector initiatives are now galvanizing production, giving it 
renewed energy. Ilion Animation Studios is producing a fully animated 
3D tent-pole feature for Paramount Animation, Paramount’s new ani¬ 
mation unit, as Hollywood’s studios increasingly turn to Europe for 
production services. 

• Paramount Pictures has acquired worldwide distribution on both Tad 
sequels, Tad Jones: The Hero Returns and Capture the Flag, a moon mis¬ 
sion family adventure, again Gato-helmed and an Annecy Festival 2015. 

• From 2015, Spain’s tax authorities offer 15 percent tax credits to inter¬ 
national productions - both film and TV - that use Spanish animation 
or VFX houses. 

In Cristobal, according to the European Union 2015 “Focus on Anima¬ 
tion” report, “The sector’s reached maturity. There are studios: Ilion, 
directors - Ignacio Ferreras, Enrique Gato - producers, screenwriters and 
technological companies - Solid Angle’s Arnold Renderer, SGO’s Mistika 
Hero suite and 3D Simulator Real Flow - and now finally we have tax 
incentives to attract foreign productions.” 

“The Spanish film industry is a combination of art and a lack of money,” 
the actor Pepe Isbert rasped many decades ago. For the Spanish anima¬ 
tion industry to lift off and prove Isbert finally wrong, given the lack of 
robust state support, its big private sector plays - the upcoming movies, 
Imira’s TV productions, the Paramount-Ilion relationship - have to func¬ 
tion. Only time will tell. 
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Germany 

Germany has been a nonstarter in feature animation. Animals United 
(2010) was a box office flop, and there has not been a serious effort at 
feature animation since then. 


Israel 

The roots of animation do not run deep in Israel because the country itself 
is so young, but an Israeli filmmaker, Ari Folman, is producing some of 
the most provocative feature animation in the world. His first film, Waltz 
with Bashir (2008), is a very personal animated documentary set against 
the 1982 massacre of Palestinian refugees in the Lebanese Sabra and Sha- 
tila refugee camps. My analysis of Waltz with Bashir, which is one of the 
most powerful antiwar films, is included in this book. The film’s budget 
was a mere US$2 million; it has won numerous awards and was nomi¬ 
nated for an Academy Award for Best Foreign Language Film in 2008. 
Folman’s second film, The Congress (2013), is half animation and half live 
action and takes on the subject of depersonalization in an overdigitized 
age. Starring Robin Wright, who plays both a live-action and digitized 
version of herself, this intense and smart film is further evidence that Ari 
Folman is determined to use animation as an art form for adults. He is 
reported to be working on a film based on Anne Frank’s diary. 


South America 

Argentina may be home to the world’s first animated feature film, The 
Apostle (1917), but we will never know for sure because all copies of it 
were lost in a fire in 1926. Two other animated films made by the film’s 
director, Quirino Cristiani, were also lost in the same fire. All that remains 
are a few character design drawings plus a description of the black and 
white production process - cutout animation utilizing flat puppets with 
rotating/removable body parts and a frame rate of 14 images per second. 
It was evidently a political satire, in which the Argentinian president, 
Hipolito Yrigoyen, ascends into heaven and, with Jupiter, the god of 
thunder, hurls thunderbolts down on Buenos Aires, causing a big fire. 

In 2013, the Argentinian director Juan Jose Campanella produced Under¬ 
dogs (originally titled Metregol) on a budget of US$22 million. Campanella 
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has a live-action background from Hollywood television shows and also 
directed a couple of low-budget live-action films in Argentina. The idea 
behind Underdogs is that table football (Foosball) characters come to life 
and take on a real professional soccer team. The protagonist is a shy kid who 
gets no respect at all and has a girlfriend problem. According to BoxOffice- 
Mojo.com, Underdogs grossed US$25 million and employed 200 animators. 

Boy and the World (2013), which won the Best Film Award at the Annecy 
International Animated Film Festival, was directed in Brazil by Ale 
Abreu and nominated for a Best Animated Film Academy Award in 2016. 
This film, which was distributed by GKids in Brooklyn, New York, is 
traditionally animated and is delightful to see. The basic storyline fol¬ 
lows a boy named Cuca who goes searching for his father after he leaves 
their rural home to find employment. Cuca’s journey takes him out of the 
country and into overcrowded cities that contain rough factories, a situa¬ 
tion rather reminiscent of Charlie Chaplin’s Modern Times but told from 
a child’s perspective. Along the way, Cuca passes through rain forests that 
are being destroyed by big machines and industrial encroachment. Boy 
and the World is an examination of class struggles, workers against the 
ruling class, greed and violence. 


Mexico 

Feature animation in Mexico is improving erratically in quality and range. 
So far, there have been zero runaway box office successes from Mexico, nor 
have there been any movies that address topical or pressing sociological 
issues. This is a curious situation because of Mexico’s proximity to Holly¬ 
wood, its competitive economy and its appetite for outsourcing animation. 
In a nutshell, Mexico animation has not yet found a way to reflect Mexican 
values and history while still appealing to an international audience. 

Anima Estudios in Mexico City is typical of the problem. It does a little bit 
of every kind of animation - TV shows, video games, films - and claims to 
be the largest animation studio in Latin America. In 2003, Anima released 
its first feature film, Magos y Gigantes (Wizards and Giants), which was 
done with flash animation and distributed by 20th Century Fox. This 
was, according to press reports, “the first Mexican animated feature film 
in 30 years,” and it told the story of a fairy whose wings had not yet 
developed. So far, it has grossed less than US$1 million. More recently, 
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Anima produced Top Cat: The Movie (2011), based on the successful 
Top Cat Mexican television series. This movie, which looks exactly like 
a low-budget TV show turned into feature animation, was released in 25 
countries. A sequel is in the works. 

El Americano: The Movie is typical of the lurching baby steps being taken by 
the Mexican animation industry. In development and production for at least 
five years beginning in 2011, it was animated Hollywood-style by Boxel 
Studio in Tijuana, a company known mainly for video game animation. The 
Mexican-American actor Edward James Olmos functions as the executive 
producer as well as providing the voice of a lead character, and newcomer 
Ricardo Arnaiz is the director. The film’s budget is US$29 million, and it 
has had a haphazard release pattern, first playing in international festivals 
in 2013, 2014 and 2015 and then slowly rolling out to various countries, 
including the United States. The story is weak, having to do with a Mexican 
parrot that flies to Hollywood to enlist the aid of his favorite superhero, El 
Americano, in order to help his father and protect his circus family. 

Book of Life (2014), a coproduction between Reel FX Animation Studio 
and 20th Century Fox, is arguably the most accessible Mexican-produced 
animated feature film to date. Nominated for Best Animated Feature 
Film at the 2015 Golden Globe Awards, the movie was produced by 
Guillermo del Toro and directed by first-timer Jorge R. Gutierrez. It cost 
US$50 million to make and has earned US$100 million worldwide. The 
story weaves in and out of the afterlife as a young man named Manolo 
competes with the self-centered Joaquin for the hand of Maria, the smart, 
martial-arts-savvy daughter of the general who runs the village of San 
Angel. Colorful and full of fun music, the story measures the balance 
between traditional Mexican values and a young man’s adventurous heart. 


India 

The animation industry in India receives no noticeable government 
encouragement or support at all, and the studios make financial ends meet 
mainly by doing outsourcing animation for US studios. This is a tragic 
situation that should be remedied because India is a country with a glo¬ 
riously rich heritage and culture and could contribute immensely to ani¬ 
mation as an art form. Young animators entering the Indian job pool after 
being trained by India-based animation schools are rarely competitive 
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on an international standard and must be trained from scratch on the 
job by their employers. Animation schools in India are unilaterally “for 
profit” and unregulated by the government. They therefore accept for 
enrollment many students who have low career potential but fat check¬ 
books. Nothing is likely to change until the government starts providing 
financial incentives for excellence and more actively monitors the busi¬ 
ness models of the animation schools. P. Rama Krishna, vice president of 
ASIFA-India, puts it succinctly and accurately: “There is no government 
support for the industry. India has just about 800 studios as against 8,000 
in China, which are well supported by their government.” 13 


China 

The animation industry in China is massive and dysfunctional. There are, 
according to the 2014 Chinese Culture Brand Development Report, more 
than 4,600 animation companies in Mainland China, employing more 
than 200,000 people. That is up from only 120 as recently as 2002. But 9 
out of 10 of those companies are not profitable and depend on govern¬ 
ment subsidy to remain in business. According to the Ministry of Cul¬ 
ture, China’s animation industry generated more than 100 billion yuan 
(around US$16 billion) in 2014, a 15 percent increase over the previous 
year. Despite its size, China’s animation industry has so far not produced 
even a single feature film for successful international distribution. Despite 
the fact that some 100,000 students are enrolled in animation training in 
more than 2,400 schools, 14 the quality of Chinese-produced animation is 
woefully inferior to international standards. Much of the problem can be 
blamed on efforts of the authoritarian Communist Party government to 
control all creative and artistic industries. In October 2014, President Xi 
Xinping addressed a forum of prominent artists in Beijing, at which he 
said, “The arts must serve the people and serve socialism.” This kind of 
counsel sounds more like a recipe for propaganda than art, and therein 
lies the challenge for Chinese animators. How can the industry produce 
movies or any other kind of art for successful international distribution if 
its best artists must be conceptually promoting socialism and the Chinese 
political system? In fairness, the roots of Chinese animation are still shal¬ 
low, and the Cultural Revolution (1966-77) cost the developing industry 
an entire generation of artists. Between 1941 and 1965, there was precisely 
one Chinese feature animated film produced, Uproar in Heaven. Chinese 
animators have a lot of catching up to do. 
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Meanwhile, Western movie studio executives practically drool when 
talking about the potential of the Chinese market. Overall box office in 
2015 climbed to US$6.7 billion, up nearly 49 percent from a year earlier. 15 
There are more than 31,000 movie screens in this country of 1.4 billion 
citizens, and predictions are that the Chinese box office will surpass 
that in the United States as the world’s largest by 2020. 16 The govern¬ 
ment strictly limits to 34 the number of Western-produced movies that 
can be exhibited in Mainland China and mandates that no more than 
25 percent of overall box office grosses can be generated by those films. 
DreamWorks’ Kung Fu Panda 2 would probably have made more than 
US$75 million in China had it been permitted to run for a longer period. 
The China-produced animated feature The Monkey King: Hero Is Back , 
which was allowed an open-ended run, grossed more than US$139 mil¬ 
lion. The China market looms so large, in fact, that Hollywood produc¬ 
ers appear to be purposely “dumbing down” their films so that they will 
travel more easily to China, including fewer American cultural meta¬ 
phors in the screenplays and avoiding sophisticated American dialogue 
that might defy translation. There have been numerous examples of 
Western studios adding heroic Chinese characters to their screenplays, as 
a flattering gambit for more exhibition time on Chinese screens. 

Kung Fu Panda 3 is the first coproduction animated feature to be pro¬ 
duced by Oriental DreamWorks in Shanghai. There are two edits of the 
US$145 million film, one with the character mouths animated to better 
sync with Mandarin voice actors and the other for English dialogue. 
Opening weekend (January 28-31, 2016) box office was US$116 million, 
and US$57 million of that was in China, where it played on huge IMAX 
cinema screens, making Kung Fu Panda 3 the “best opening for an ani¬ 
mated film” in Chinese history. Jeffrey Katzenberg, DreamWorks Ani¬ 
mation CEO, has a lot riding on this particular film’s success because he 
would like to see a China-based, Disney-style marketing chain that is 
fueled by tent-pole franchises like Kung Fu Panda. 

A substantial challenge for China’s animation community has been 
its tendency to imitate what Hollywood is doing rather than creat¬ 
ing its own original story material. China’s reaction to the first Kung 
Fu Panda movie is instructive. The movie was immensely popular on 
the Mainland, so a Chinese animation studio imitated it by producing 
The Legend of the Rabbit (2011), promoted at the time as the most 
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expensive - US$30 million - animated movie ever made in China. The 
movie, which did not succeed at the box office, featured the same historic 
setting and same plot situation as Kung Fu Panda - except that the pro¬ 
tagonist was a rabbit instead of a panda and, in the Chinese version, the 
antagonist was the panda. Despite the similarity, the movie’s producers 
and director denied that they were copying Kung Fu Panda , insisting 
that they were merely influenced by it. Another example of overt imita¬ 
tion is The Autobots, produced by Blue MTV in the southern Chinese 
city of Xiamen. In this instance, the characters in the Chinese film are 
identical to those in Pixar’s Cars and Cars 2. If you turn off the sound 
and watch the visuals, you would swear you are looking at a new edition 
of Cars. Kl, the lead character in The Autobots, is a ringer for Lightening 
McQueen. 

Japan 

Internationally, animators have difficulty making a living from their art, 
and in Japan it is surprisingly challenging to do so. The country is a huge 
market for all kinds of cinema, including animation, but Japan-produced 
animation has a weak business model. Anime, which is the most popular 
kind of Japanese animation, is expensive to produce and does not travel 
very well, failing to earn big box office in other countries. The audience 
base for anime is enthusiastic but narrow, and, to make matters more 
complicated, many anime movies are pirated. Also, anime is hand drawn, 
with production divided into key poses plus “in-betweening,” where 
the poses are “connected.” As has historically been the case everywhere, 
in-betweening is nonglamorous, low-paid work. Therefore, the Japanese 
outsource a lot of that. The net result is a smallish employment pool that 
is poorly compensated, not an environment designed to encourage artis¬ 
tic growth. In fact, it is said that half of all new Japanese animators get 
out of the business within three years because they can’t make a living, a 
figure that mirrors the situation with stage and movie actors in the United 
States - 50 percent out within three years. 17 

The most internationally successful studio by far has been Studio Ghibli 
(.Spirited Away, Princess Mononoke, The Tale of the Princess Kaguya), 
but, as noted earlier in this chapter, the studio’s founder, Hayao Miyazaki, 
has retired. Without him, Studio Ghibli may have trouble maintaining its 
premiere status. 
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The Lego Movie (2014) acting/performance analysis 

DVD time code 

Codirected by Phil Lord and Christopher Miller 
Warner Brothers Pictures and Village Roadshow Pictures 
$100 million budget 

We are all Master Builders, each and every one of us. Not only that; we are 
each and every one of us “The Special.” Why? Because we are capable of 
individual and creative thought, even if our ideas occasionally seem dumb 
to everybody else. That, in a nutshell, is the ultimate point of The Lego 
Movie, which is actually more of a feature-length commercial for the Lego 
toy company than it is an expression of animation art. According to the 
industry trade newspaper Daily Variety, the movie cost US$60 million and 
has earned a lifetime box office gross of more than US$450 million. 18 The 
movie helped Lego become the largest toy company in the world in 2014, 
beating Mattel and Hasbro. And, as is the case with Disney movies, the real 
money is in the merchandising: The Lego Movie is “backed by 17 playsets, 
minifigures, a videogame, theme park attraction, and slew of branded mer¬ 
chandise.” 19 And, of course, there are several sequels in the pipeline. 

The insurmountable challenge facing anyone who might attempt an acting 
analysis of the film is the codirectors’ rear-view mirror insistence in Act 3 
that the audience be able to imagine a 10-year old boy named Finn invisi¬ 
bly snapping the bricks together and telling the story we have just finished 
watching in Acts 1 and 2. Given the movie’s premise and retrospective¬ 
leaning narrative construction, its Lego characters are incapable of acting 
because they lack brains and cannot, in reality, make survival choices. They 
are presented to the audience as plaything-puppets animated by the boy’s 
imagination and off-screen hands. The codirectors hired celebrity actors to 
provide the Lego character voices, which tricks the audience into kinda-sorta 
endowing each character with a brain, kinda-sorta willingly suspending its 
disbelief, until the Act 3 introduction of Finn. 

So . . . okay . . . let’s take a brief look at a few pivotal scenes to see how 
they were structured, whether they include action, conflict and objective. 
And, starting at 1:18:00, when the live-action sequences begin, we will 
look more closely at performance. 
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0:29-2:18: Prologue: Lord Business’s objective is to take the Kragle and, 
presumably, to kill Vitruvius. He achieves that objective. There is moder¬ 
ate conflict-obstacle for him, so the sequence is theatrically valid. 


Acting note: A scene is a negotiation 

In any negotiation, there is a way you can win and a way you can lose. 
In this sequence, Lord Business really cannot lose because he totally 
overpowers Vitruvius. So, although the sequence is theatrically valid, 
it is not very compelling because nothing is realistically at stake. Vit¬ 
ruvius, meanwhile, offers little resistance. Presumably, his objective 
is to thwart Lord Business, but the actions he takes are ineffectual. In 
order for this two-minute sequence to work in terms of acting, there 
should be at least a remote possibility that Vitruvius might prevail. 


“8 Vi Years Later” 

2:25-7:09: Introduction of Emmet Brickowoski, an average, nondescript 
construction worker. Zero acting. Episodic, no objectives, no conflict. 
This is a five-minute display of how awesome Lego bricks can be. 



Figure 2.1 There is no structured acting in this episodic sequence. 
© 2014 Warner Bros and Village Roadshow Pictures. All rights reserved. 


7:10-9:39: Emmet is reactive to events, doesn’t have an objective. Wyld- 
style’s objective is to locate the Piece of Resistance. Her actions are 
in pursuit of that provable objective, and she has a conflict with her 
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situation when Emmet shows up. Therefore, she is theatrically valid in 
this sequence. Emmet is not. 

9:40-13:04: Bad Cop’s objective is to force Emmet to tell where he found 
the Piece of Resistance. His actions are partly in pursuit of that objective. 
A lot of time is spent playing around with Bad Cop/Good Cop duality, 
physical gags involving swiveling Lego heads and interchangeable facial 
expressions. Emmet continues to be purely reactive. His presumed objec¬ 
tive is to escape, but there are few actions available to him because he is 
physically restrained. Bad Cop fails to achieve his objective and orders 
that Emmet be melted down. 

13:05-18:36: Wyldstyle rescues Emmet. Her objective is to rescue him, 
and she achieves that objective while overcoming situational physical 
obstacle-conflict. Once Emmet is saved, her new objective is to take him 
to see Vitruvius, who escaped death in the movie’s Prologue and is living 
in the Old West. Emmet, meanwhile, continues to be passive, reactive to 
events. He has no objectives other than range-of-the-moment. 

18:40-21:25: Wyldstyle provides backstory. All of this is exposition, 
informational. No acting going on. 

21:26-26:53: President Business is angry at Bad Cop for allowing Emmet 
(The Special) to escape. He erases the Good Cop facial expression of the 
character’s swiveling head and then forces Bad Cop to spray Kragle on 
his own parents. The purpose of this sequence is to let the audience 
know that President Business hates Master Builders and to show that 
“Kragle” is really Krazy Glue with some letters rubbed off of the prod¬ 
uct name. 

26:54-31:50: Vitruvius tells Emmet that he will become The Special if he 
simply believes he can be. Emmett still does not have any theatrical objec¬ 
tives and is a passive character. Wyldstyle’s objective is to deliver Emmet 
to Vitruvius, and she achieves that objective. 

(Fast forward: It is clear in the first half-hour of the movie how the story 
is going to unfold and what the acting is going to look like. There is no 
reason to attempt analysis for each and every sequence because they are 
all pretty much the same.) 
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32:20-37:20: Big chase sequence. Vitruvius’s objective is to rally all of the 
Master Builders in Cloud Cuckoo Land. The bad guys, wanting the Piece 
of Resistance, are chasing him, Wyldstyle and Emmet. Emmet fashions a 
wagon wheel out of his own body, helping the three of them escape. 


Acting note: Emmet as human wheel 

This is the first time in the movie that Emmet has been theatrically 
valid. His objective is to help with the escape. His action is to invent the 
wheel. Conflict with situation. Batman arrives on the scene and saves 
the day. Batman’s objective is to save the day, which he accomplishes. 
In his case, conflict-obstacle is meaningless conflict with situation. 



Figure 2.2 Emmet, pursuing his objective of safely escaping, per¬ 
forms an early Master Builder-calibre action: He fashions his own 
body and head into a spinning vehicle wheel! 

© 2014 Warner Bros and Village Roadshow Pictures. All rights reserved. 


37:32-40:00: Middle Zealand and then, very quickly, Cloud Cuckoo 
Land. Why go through Middle Zealand at all if they are not going to stop 
there? It seems the only reason is to display some more Lego characters 
for purchase. Introduce Princess Uni-Kitty, who explains that there is no 
negativity here. (There is also no acting!) 

40:01: Gathering of Master Builders. Superman, Green Lantern, Statue 
of Liberty, Robin Hood, Gandolf, Abraham Lincoln, Wonder Woman, 
Swamp Beast. . . and a bunch of other licensed characters. Vitruvius tells 
them that “Lord Business plans to unleash a fully weaponized Kragle on 
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Tacos Tuesday to end the world as we know it. . . there is yet one hope: 
The Special [referring to Emmet] has arisen.” Emmet is invited to “give 
an eloquent speech.” Emmet’s objective is to give the speech. Action is 
to take the podium. Conflict with situation because he is shy and doesn’t 
really consider himself special. Introduce, Metalbeard, who warns every¬ 
body that, by fighting with Lord Business, they are on a suicide mission 
of self-destruction. 

1:12:36: Emmet hurls himself off the table, disconnecting the battery that 
powers all the imminent Kragle destruction. Presumably, Emmet is sacri¬ 
ficing his own life for the greater good of the community, an act that earns 
him the epitaph of Hero. 



Figure 2.3 Emmet’s objective is to save the entire community. His action 
is to spontaneously hurl himself off the table. A true hero does not hesi¬ 
tate to risk his or her own life in order to save the tribe. 

© 2014 Warner Bros and Village Roadshow Pictures. All rights reserved. 


1:18:00: Switch to live action. We discover that, all this time, we have 
really been in the basement of a house. 

1:18:40: Finn’s father, otherwise known as The Man Upstairs, comes 
down into the basement to see what Finn has been doing. He is furi¬ 
ous when he discovers that Finn has been playing with his - Dad’s own 
personal - elaborate Lego-construction city. In terms of acting, his first 
objective is to learn what is going on in the basement. He achieves that 
objective without any conflict-obstacle at all. Once he grasps the situa¬ 
tion, his new objective is to “put everything back the way you found it.” 
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He immediately runs into a conflict-obstacle with the situation and with 
another character, Finn. 

1:20:20: Dad’s fresh objective is to cement the basement Lego town “per¬ 
manently.” At this precise moment in the movie, the audience is made 
aware that Finn’s dad is the Lord Business character that has been this 
story’s villain for the last one hour and twenty minutes. 

1:20:25: Dad begins gluing Lego’s into place. Intercut live action and ani¬ 
mation, back and forth between human story and Finn’s made-up Lego 
story. He takes Emmet out of Finn’s hand, intending to remove remnants 
of glue from the Lego character’s back. 



Figure 2.4 Dad’s first objective is achieved straight away and without 
any obstacle or conflict. His second objective does encounter conflict 
with an obstacle, namely Finn. 

© 2014 Warner Bros and Village Roadshow Pictures. All rights reserved. 

1:22:27: Emmet (in reality, Finn) wants to stop Lord Business (in reality, 
Dad) from gluing everything. He wills himself to fall off work table and 
onto the floor, alerting all the other Lego characters, assuming the role of 
leadership. In terms of acting, there is very little physical action as Emmet 
wiggles to table’s edge and then falls to floor. The codirectors are using 
the same dramatic device that Pixar used in Toy Story. Emmet the Lego 
character “lives” only when Finn’s dad is not watching. 

1:23:50-1:26:46: Finn sends Emmet through the Portal, back into the imag¬ 
inary story world, where he fulfills his destiny by functioning as a full-tilt 
hero, leading all the other Lego characters in defeating Lord Business. 
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1:26:47: A scene is a negotiation, and what makes that fact a powerful 
acting principle is that we generally are not inclined to change our opin¬ 
ions about things. As irrational as it sounds, we are more threatened by 
uncertainty than we are by the prospect of being wrong. Our survival 
depends on acting affirmatively in all situations, and uncertainty could 
well result in hesitation and death. In other words, we are more com¬ 
fortable being wrong and certain than we are being honestly uncertain. 
This inclination is built into the human animal. Keep that in mind as you 
study this final scene. Emmet convinces Lord Business that Master Build¬ 
ers are wonderful and should be admired. This is not a conclusion that 
Lord Business welcomes. He accepts it grudgingly, but wholly. At the 
start of the sequence, he sincerely believed that his way of doing things 
was the best way, and he was not looking to change his mind. This is not 
a garden-variety negotiation. It is a life-view negotiation. Both characters 
are changed afterward. Cross-cutting animation with live-action, the film 
convinces Finn’s dad in reality. Finn has won. Now Finn’s dad also real¬ 
izes that even he is a Master Builder! 



Figure 2.5 Here, Finn has finally achieved his objective. 

© 2014 Warner Bros and Village Roadshow Pictures. All rights reserved. 
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The story being told is the justification for the characters that tell it. That 
is why an acting analysis cannot fully be isolated from story analysis. In 
the case of Inside Out, an unusual story structure highlights a behind- 
the-scenes challenge for the way that Pixar rather famously develops its 
scripts. If you Google “Pixar Braintrust,” you’ll get 31,200 hits. Studio 
cofounder Ed Catmull has been a particularly enthusiastic cheerleader 
for the Braintrust process. In an article he wrote for FastCompany.com 
in 2015, he explained it like this: 

The Braintrust developed organically out of the rare working relationship 
among the five men who led and edited the production of Toy Story. ... 
They were funny, focused, smart, and relentlessly candid when arguing 
with each other. . . . the Braintrust evolved from a tight, well-defined 
group working on a single film into a larger, more fluid group. Over the 
years, its ranks have grown to include ... directors, writers, and heads of 
story - whose only requirement is that they display a knack for story¬ 
telling. ... We believe that the most promising stories are not assigned to 
filmmakers but emerge from within. With few exceptions, our directors 
make movies they have conceived of and are burning to make. 

This is a marvelous setup if a director does indeed have a story that he or 
she “is burning to make,” In the case of Inside Out, however, Pete Docter 
did not have a story to tell. He was intrigued with his own daughter’s 
emotional development, and that fascination is essentially what the studio 
greenlighted. 

In the same article, Catmull describes a Braintrust session for Inside Out 
before it had its final title. At that point, it was called “Untitled Pixar 
Movie That Takes You Inside the Mind,” which is in itself an indication 
that there was no story yet. Catmull said: “Earlier, before the screening, 
Pete had described what they’d come up with so far: ‘What’s inside the 
mind?’ he asked his colleagues. Your emotions - and we’ve worked really 
hard to make these characters look the way those emotions feel. We have 
our main character, an emotion called Joy, who is effervescent. She liter¬ 
ally glows when she’s excited. Then we have Fear. He thinks of himself 
as confident and suave, but he’s a little raw nerve and tends to freak out. 
The other characters are Anger, Sadness - her shape is inspired by tear¬ 
drops - and Disgust, who basically turns up her nose at everything. And 
all these guys work at what we call Headquarters.” 
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In other words, he did not have a story to tell. What he had was some 
colorful character descriptions. A story to tell, according to former Pixar 
storyboard artist Emma Coats, generally has a form like this: “Once 

upon a time there was_. Every day,_. One day_. Because of 

that,_. Because of that,_. Until finally_.” 20 Even after the input of 

the Braintrust, Inside Out still barely fits that paradigm. 

Docter explains his creative process, in part, this way: “Don’t listen to all 
those books that tell you how films need to fit a certain structure, and you 
need to know your theme up front. That’ll come later.” 21 He is probably 
correct in guiding aspiring screenwriters away from too much formulaic 
writing, but he is incorrect when he implies that stories need not have 
structure. Humans are storytelling animals, and the stories we tell each 
other are structured very specifically to capitalize on the way that we 
process information, to enhance our survival strategies in life. Effective 
screenplays parlay this basic function into narrative fiction. A story is a 
story is a story - always - and it should ideally have structure. 

Inside Out employs a mash-up screenplay construction that features two 
parallel casts of characters: (1) the human cast, featuring 11 -year old Riley 
and her parents, and (2) a cast of five emotions, Joy, Sadness, Anger, Fear 
and Disgust. From an acting perspective, the dual casts are problematic. 
One character stubs her toe, and another one says “Ouch!” The protag¬ 
onist in the film really ought to be Riley, just as Chihiro was the pro¬ 
tagonist in Hayao Miyazaki’s Spirited Away, which, coincidentally, also 
featured a child’s family moving from one city to another. Instead, the 
emotion Joy is the protagonist, and there is no antagonist at all. So the 
human cast is sort of carried along in the narrative like so much baggage. 
Riley is a passive character until the third act, when she steals her moth¬ 
er’s credit card and tries to take a bus back to Minnesota. 

The story is episodic when the focus is on Riley, very much like a season 
of episodes in a television show. You could even put titles on them: “Riley 
Is Born”; “Riley’s Parents Show That They Love Her”; “Riley’s Family 
Moves to San Francisco”; “Riley Explores Her New House”; “Riley Has 
A Vivid Dream”; “Riley’s Terrible, Horrible, No Good, Very Bad First 
Day at Her New School”; and so on. To the degree that there is a big 
story in the screenplay, it involves Joy and Sadness being separated from 
Headquarters in Riley’s head and their efforts to return. 
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Story is, at root, a singular thing, the expression of one person’s 
thoughts and feelings. You have something you want to say, a point 
you want to make, and you come up with a story that makes that point. 
A script may go through multiple revisions and have many high-priced 
fingerprints on it, but there should be a story to start with. Art is not 
the product of group-think, which Pixar’s “Braintrust” arrangement 
seems to dictate. 

There are a few extra-important acting theory principles to keep in mind 
as we go through the movie: 

1 Acting is re-acting. There is a lot of re-acting in this film, much more 
than in a typical movie. 

2 Emotions are not actable. Just because an animator can show a char¬ 
acter’s emotional reaction to an event, that reaction does not equate to 
acting. 

3 Acting is doing. We should be able to freeze-frame any character at 
any time and ask: “What are you doing?” That character should be 
able to answer in theatrically valid terms: “This is my objective; This 
is the action I am playing to achieve my objective; This is the obstacle 
I am overcoming.” As you will see, the characters in Inside Out often 
cannot answer the “What are you doing?” question. 

The fascinating thing about this film is that it works successfully - for 
the most part - on an emotional level, even though the acting is often 
weak. I think this is because everybody in the audience can relate to 
the joys and travails of growing up and experiencing emotion. It is not 
so much that the audience empathizes with the various characters as it 
is that the episodes in Riley’s life trigger memories in the audience. To 
emphasize one more time before we start the analysis: This is one of 
the most unusual screenplay constructions you will ever encounter. It is 
probably a good idea not to try to imitate it. Inside Out is a one-of-a- 
kind movie. 

With this in mind, let’s go through the movie. 

00:45-2:44 Riley is born. Joy materializes, presumably as a result of 
Riley’s birth, and immediately displays cognition. She examines her own 
body, takes in the environment around her, discovers the small control 
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panel. NOTE: At 1:35, she utters, “Huh?” as if she is responding to a 
voice only she can hear. Presses the button. What is her objective when 
she pushes the button? To see what happens? When she first pushes it, 
she does not yet know that the control button has any relationship at all 
to Riley. The instant she presses the button, Riley gurgles and laughs, and 
Joy now knows that she has the power to control Riley’s behavior. 


Acting note: Emotions and actions 

Keep in mind that, in reality, human emotion is an “automatic value 
response” and has no volition at all. Emotions do not take actions in 
real life. Emotion triggers the human to take action. For storytell¬ 
ing purposes, Pete Docter is endowing the emotions in this movie 
with volition, as if each emotion is a minihuman. In order for the 
audience to really enjoy and accept the movie on its stated terms, it 
is necessary to willingly suspend our disbelief. We know that emo¬ 
tions do not function like the emotions in this movie, but we will 
pretend that we do not know that - so that we can enjoy the movie. 
Yes, this requires the audience to do mentally creative contortions, 
which is why I say that this is a one-of-a-kind mash-up screenplay 
construction. 


2:45: Riley cries, an emotion attributed to Sadness. More accurately, the 
pertinent emotion is probably Anger. Infants generally want something 
when they cry. For instance, maybe her diaper is wet, or she has a stomach 
ache. At any rate, the explanation about human emotions in this movie 
is generally - not specifically - accurate. Sadness might manifest itself in 
tears, it is true, but rarely with the kind of tears we see here. 

3:50: “Riley, if you don’t eat your dinner, no dessert.” Cut to emotion, 
Anger, responding to dessert threat. He (Yes, Anger is a male in this 
movie. That may be a gender stereotype, but gender bias at Pixar is sub¬ 
ject matter for another book.) pushes volume control levers with both 
hands, causing her to howl like crazy. In terms of acting, Anger has an 
objective and an action, but he has no obstacle. There is nothing prevent¬ 
ing him from pushing the levers. 
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Figure 2.6 Anger has no obstacle - the other characters are certainly not 
going to conflict with his action. 

©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


4:11: Dad pretends that a spoon with broccoli is an “airplane,” which 
pleases all the emotions standing at the control panel. Riley happily 
chews on broccoli. The moment is theatrically valid for Dad because 
he has a clear objective, to get Riley to eat her veggies. The action is to 
playfully make the food into a mouth-bound airplane. Conflict is with 
another character (Riley) and also within the situation (parent/child 
conflict). 

Note that each of the emotions in this film has its own rainbow of emotions. 
Anger, for example, can be happy when Riley is confronted with airplane- 
broccoli. In reality, an emotion like anger is a one-note-song. The only vari¬ 
able is the volume at which it is expressed and whether the tune being played 
calls for anger at all. To repeat: Pixar’s creative team is asking us to accept that 
emotions can function in ways that emotions do not, in fact, function. 

4:20-5:56: Joy takes us - the audience - on a tour of Riley’s brain. There 
is zero conflict-obstacle for Joy. She is charming, happy, energetic and 
bright, very likable. But what she is doing during this minute and a half 
is not technically “acting.” Sadness, meanwhile, exhibits zero purpose by 
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this point in the film. Ultimately, Joy will learn that Sadness has a strate¬ 
gic function in Riley’s psychological well-being. For now, however, Sad¬ 
ness is theatrically doing nothing much at all. She is just. . . there. 

7:22: A “sold” sign is planted in the front yard. Cut to moving van 
departing house and begin cross-country moving montage. All emotions 
are alarmed when the “Sold” sign appears, and they react emotionally. 
Remember, though, emotions are not actable. Their reactions are cute, 
but they do not fit the definition of “acting” because the characters are 
not doing anything. 

8:48: Family arrives at new home in San Francisco. Riley takes a look and 
is disappointed. No acting going on, only reactions. Intercut with emo¬ 
tions, all of which are also reactive. 

12:20-15:38: Joy tries to cheer up Sadness, unsuccessfully of course 
because Sadness is obsessively sad. Joy’s effort is theatrically valid. She 
has an objective (make Sadness happy), and there are actions in pursuit of 
that objective. She has a conflict with her situation. She would have con¬ 
flict with another character if Sadness were more aggressively defending 
her right to be sad. Then we would have an argument, with each character 
playing objectives. Instead of that, Sadness in this section is passive, non- 
aggressive. Ideally, both characters would be able to answer the “What 
are you doing?” question. However, if you ask Sadness the question, she 
does not have a theatrically valid answer. Try it! 

15:45: Night. Riley’s bedtime. She comes downstairs and overhears Dad 
on phone talking about how bad business is doing. “Mom! Dad! Come 
kiss me goodnight.” “I’ll be right there,” says Mom. In this sequence, 
Riley is theatrically valid. Her objective is to get her bedtime ritual. Her 
action is to come downstairs. She has conflict-obstacle with the situation 
because Dad is distressed about his business phone call. 

17:15: Mom joins Riley in bedroom for goodnight kiss. Points out that 
Dad is “under a lot of stress” trying to get his new company started. 
Asks Riley to keep a smile on her face - for Dad - “We can do that 
for him, right?” Mom, in this sequence, is theatrically valid. Her objec¬ 
tive is to get Riley’s cooperation. Her action is to talk to her about the 
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situation. Conflict is in the situation because Riley is clearly not having 
a great day. 

20:00: New day - morning. Riley’s first day at school. No conflict until 
Riley is standing at school’s main entrance, at which point she becomes a 
little frightened. She overcomes the fear and enters the school. Objective 
achieved. Fear, meanwhile, is inside Riley’s head expressing, of course, the 
emotion fear. Note that Fear does not actually do anything about feeling 
fear. Therefore, Fear is not theatrically valid in this moment. Acting is 
doing. 

22:15-26:47: Riley introduces herself to the rest of the class and is over¬ 
come with sadness. 



Figure 2.7 We see Riley’s response to her sadness, caused by her recol¬ 
lection of a memory. Crying, in this instance, is actually an action. Her 
unstated and unrealistic objective would be a return to her former life. 
©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


Cut to Riley’s brain, and we discover that Sadness has touched the mem¬ 
ory. Apparently, Sadness had no particular objective beyond range-of-the- 
moment (“I just like to touch things”) when she touched the memory. 
This is consistently a problem for this character, probably because sadness 
is a kind of “shut down” emotion, causing one not to want to do anything. 
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Figure 2.8 Sadness unfortunately often projects mood instead of action 
in this film, violating basic acting structure (action - obstacle - objective). 
In this sequence, Sadness really has no provably objective. She is simply 
touching things for the sake of sadly touching them. Sadness takes this 
action without any clear or particular objective. 

©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 

When Riley turns sad, Joy starts trying to reverse the course, pound¬ 
ing on master control in Riley’s brain. Conflict is between the emotions. 
Riley herself is purely reactive, a passenger in the scene. Joy and Sadness 
get sucked into core memories. 



Figure 2.9 As Joy and Sadness tussle over the memory, they are in con¬ 
flict with each other in pursuit of their objectives. 

©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 
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Acting note: New objectives 

Note the relationship between Joy and Sadness. They are like sib¬ 
lings, anticipating how the other will behave on a moment-to- 
moment basis. Note also that, once Joy and Sadness settle down, they 
have a new objective, namely to return to Headquarters. In terms of 
story structure, this development is the strongest so far in the movie. 
Joy has a major objective. She and Sadness will pursue this objective 
for the next 45 minutes of the film. 



Figure 2.10 Joy and Sadness now have a new, shared objective that 
will drive their actions for the majority of the film. 

© 2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


26:47: Family dinner, Riley depressed. With Joy and Sadness missing, 
Riley is left with only Anger, Fear and Disgust as expressive emotions 
during dinner. Riley gets angry at her father, who then sends her to 
her room. This sequence is strong in terms of acting. What makes it 
interesting is that nobody at the dinner table is expressing what he or 
she is thinking. Each of them has the objective of having a happy din¬ 
ner, but none of them know how to achieve that, and so the actions do 
not fit the objectives. This is my personal favorite sequence in the film 
because it best captures the complexity in our human emotions. On a 
moment-to-moment basis, each character’s actions adjust to whatever 
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immediate obstacle is being floated. In acting theory, you can think of 
this process like beads in a bead necklace. Each bead is an individual 
bead, but each one is connected to the next one, creating a strand. That 
is how acting works dynamically, like so many beads strung together 
into a necklace. 



Figure 2.11 In this scene, none of the characters’ actions fit their - 
presumably shared - objectives; there are complex emotions in 
play. 

© 2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


Acting note: Acting on expectation 

We act on expectation, not anticipation. That principle explains 
what is going on in this dinner scene. Mom realizes that Riley is 
out of sorts, distracted and sad, uncommunicative and withdrawn. 
Her objective is to cheer Riley up, but she figures she cannot simply 
come out and say, “Cheer up, Riley!” The way she gently questions 
the girl about how the first day of school went is a factor of how she 
expects Riley to respond to a seemingly innocuous line of conversa¬ 
tion. When Riley balks and hunkers down further, this is surprising 
behavior, which is what triggers Mom to signal Dad to get involved. 
Note the nonverbal exchange between the adults. If Dad does not 
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respond the “right” way, he knows he is going to be in the doghouse 
with his wife later. Mom’s way of glaring at Dad in this moment 
is, once again, a factor of expectancy over anticipation. She knows, 
probably from past experience, that her husband will respond prop¬ 
erly if she gives him a clear visual and body-language cue. But what 
does Dad do? Because he has not been paying attention, he makes 
things worse by getting angry at Riley and, after Riley explodes in 
anger, sending her to her room. Mom did not expect him to do that. 
She expected him to be helpful and to pick up on the strategy that 
she had already begun. In terms of acting, you act on expectancy and 
then, when something unexpected happens, you react to it sponta¬ 
neously. Riley, meanwhile, has many emotions going on at once and 
is unfocused. She does not have a clear objective in this sequence. 
Bottom line: What we have here is a failure to communicate - a total 
failure to communicate. Neither Dad nor Riley is behaving as Mom 
expects them to. 


37:35-40:45: Enter Bing-Bong, Riley’s imaginary early-childhood friend. 
When Bing-Bong leads the way toward Headquarters, that is an acting 
objective. Objectives, in acting theory, should be provable. Therefore, 
Bing-Bong, Joy and Sadness will know whether or not they success¬ 
fully get back to headquarters. The action in pursuit of that objective 
is to physically travel toward Headquarters. Unfortunately, there is no 
obstacle-conflict in this three-minute sequence. What we have, once 
again, is a cute, charming, colorful, happy character that taps into child¬ 
hood innocence and makes the audience feel good. 

41:43-43:26: Riley feels loneliness. The style of animation changes radi¬ 
cally, to resemble Picasso’s Cubist period, followed by several dimensions 
of time and space. Theoretically, all three characters have the provable 
objective of making it successfully to the Train of Thought. 

43:54-45:00: Bing-Bong leads Joy and Sadness into Imagination Land. 
The three of them frolic for another expensive minute. No conflict. The 
sequence does not advance the story at all. 
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Figure 2.12 There is obviously some degree of conflict with situation 
here, but very little action and a vague objective. 

©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


45:01-45:18: Introduce Riley’s imaginary boyfriend. The boyfriend doesn’t 
do anything once he is introduced. He is simply introduced. No acting at 
all. My guess is that Pixar introduced him because the studio is planning a 
sequel that will deal with puberty. 

45:19-46:52: Riley tries out for San Francisco ice hockey team. This is 
an interesting sequence in terms of acting because, as was the case with 
the dinner table sequence earlier, the characters are not expressing hon¬ 
est thoughts. Riley’s objective is to win a place on the hockey team. But 
success and failure tend to be self-fulfilling prophecies, and she arrives at 
the tryout with a self-defeating attitude. She is angry about being in San 
Francisco, sadly missing her old friends back in Minnesota and afraid of 
not fitting in. She takes out these conflicted feelings by getting angry at 
her mom. The point is that Riley’s anger is causing her to behave in ways 
that are counterproductive to her own wellbeing. She has a conflict with 
herself. There is so much conflict, in fact, that she fails to achieve her 
objective of getting on the team. The takeaway is that human emotions 
are extremely complex and are often mysterious even to the person most 
affected. 
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Figure 2.13 In this scene, Riley faces so much conflict that her actions are 
thwarted and she leaves without achieving her objective. 

©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


48:33-49:38: Sadness empathizes with Bing-Bong. This is Sadness’s finest 
acting moment in the movie so far. Up until now, the character has tended 
to mope and droop and be a weight on Joy. Now, for the first time, Sad¬ 
ness has a clear and provable objective, namely to help Bing-Bong feel 
better. She sits beside him and commiserates with his sadness. Listening 
intently, while not physically active, is a viable acting action. Bing-Bong is 
also theatrically valid in this sequence, connecting internally with the sad¬ 
ness he feels about childhood experiences being put aside for good. Weep¬ 
ing, even when tears are really candy, is cathartic. After you have had a 
good cry, you tend to feel better, which is Bing-Bong’s implied objective. 

49:45: Bing-Bong, Sadness and Joy climb aboard Train of Thought, bound 
for Riley. Objective: Get back to Headquarters. Action: Climb aboard 
train. Conflict: With situation. 

50:33 Anger hatches a plan! Riley and all the emotions will go back to 
Minnesota, where all the happy memories were first experienced. This 
moment would arguably have worked better theatrically if Anger had 
simply triggered Riley to start looking at old photos and mementoes 
of childhood in Minnesota. Riley should get the idea to run away, not 
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Figure 2.14 Sadness finally has a clear objective. Her quiet listening and 
commiseration are valid actions toward this objective. 

©2015 Disney Pixar. All rights reserved. 


Anger. This is yet another example of the challenges inherent in the film’s 
basic premise, that the emotions have volition. Ten minutes from now, 
Riley will indeed decide to run away, but the entire sequence has now 
been telegraphed. In other words, Anger’s conceptual choice to run away 
to Minnesota is probably unnecessary and does the story more harm than 
good. We need to see Riley making her own choices, not simply function¬ 
ing like a puppet for Anger. 

52:06-59:42: Riley sleeps. Joy, Sadness and Bing-Bong try to wake her up. 
This almost eight-minute sequence is theatrically valid because each of 
the characters consistently has a provable objective and is taking actions 
in pursuit of that objective, and there is plenty of conflict. None of it 
advances the story, though. It is eight minutes of colorful, strange, expen¬ 
sive and arguably unnecessary animation. 

1:00:40—1:19:46: Anger inserts the “idea” lightbulb into the control panel. 
Riley immediately gets idea to run away, to go back to Minnesota, exactly 
as Anger planned. She steals a credit card from Mom’s purse and heads for 
the bus station in downtown San Francisco. This is all theatrically valid, 
with objectives, actions and obstacles. Emotion tends to lead to action, 
even if the resulting action is unreasonable, self-destructive or illogical, 
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which is the situation we have here. In my opinion, this aspect of the nar¬ 
rative is not at all credible. An 11-year-old girl by herself in downtown 
San Francisco would probably be stopped by police or concerned citizens 
long before she reached the bus station. She would probably be unable 
to purchase a bus ticket with a stolen credit card because the ticket clerk 
would notice that she is a child. If she did successfully make it to the bus, 
the driver would be glancing around in search of an accompanying adult 
and would not let her travel alone. My impression is that Pete Docter and 
his team strained to come up with a third act, a way to end the movie. This 
is what happens when you do not have a story to tell in the first place. 

1:06: Joy and Bing-Bong fall into the Pit of Forgotten Memories. Pearls 
of Memory, formerly brightly lit, are now cold and dark. Joy examines 
several of them, seeing the memories within. She suddenly realizes that 
Sadness has a function in Riley’s life! When Riley feels sad, other people 
will come to her aid. This new realization gives Joy a fresh objective, 
namely to get back “up there” so she can save Riley, who is at this very 
moment probably lost on the dark city streets of San Francisco. 

1:11:23: Here, we have a totally surprising act of heroism. Bing-Bong and 
Joy find Riley’s forgotten moon-rocket-red wagon and, frantically sing¬ 
ing the old familiar Bing-Bong song, ride it back toward Riley’s “real 
world.” Together they soar until . . . until . . . until Bing-Bong realizes 
that the moon-rocket-red wagon will not support the weight of his mem¬ 
ory. He realizes that Riley’s childhood friend is going to have to remain 
a memory forever. It is time for Riley to grow up. With that, Bing-Bong 
purposely jumps off the moon-rocket-red wagon, sending Joy on alone. 
What makes the moment so emotionally powerful is that Bing-Bong 
acts spontaneously. Surely he does not want to die, but, in this critical 
moment, he gives up his life so that Riley can grow up and thrive. 

1:13:10: Bing-Bong, calling up to Joy, says, “Take her to the moon. For 
me. Okay?” And then he evaporates. 

1:14: Joy, now with a new and urgent objective, desperately searches for 
Sadness, realizing now how essential Sadness is to Riley’s wellbeing. 

1:18:49: Joy and Sadness successfully reunite with Riley’s other emotions 
in Headquarters. Objective achieved! Joy, focused on Riley’s successful 
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survival, enlists Sadness to take over. Sadness, acting now with theatrical 
validity (a strong, provable objective), manages the controls so that Riley 
realizes what she is doing. Alarmed by her own actions, Riley stops the bus 
and runs back home. This is, of course, a transitional moment of maturing 
for Riley, a realization that home and family are her highest values. 

1:20: Riley allows herself to be totally sad about leaving childhood behind. 
She confesses to her parents that she misses Minnesota and “I want to go 
home.” Mom and Dad, realizing the importance of this moment, embrace 
their daughter. Tears are cathartic. 

In reality, imaginary childhood friends do not self-sacrifice. Just as emo¬ 
tion has no volition, neither does an imaginary childhood friend. Children 
naturally put them aside, their adult selves maybe even a little embarrassed 
that they ever had imaginary friends at all. Still, Bing-Bong’s demise is 
by far the most affecting moment in the film. We have all come to love 
Bing-Bong and his silly ways, and, down deep, none of us is eager to leave 
behind those that we love - even in our imagination. 

Postscript Summary: As I hope I have explained clearly in this analy¬ 
sis, emotions are “automatic value responses,” and they tend to trigger 
actions. In reality, emotions do not “act” at all. It is the conceit of this 
movie that emotions are anthropomorphic and can actually act. Given 
that Pete Docter set out to illustrate how a child’s emotions develop, it is 
difficult to accept this false premise. Docter is saying to us, in effect, “In 
order to illustrate how emotions calibrate to human development and 
behavior, let’s pretend that emotions do not function like emotions really 
do.” The creative team never fully overcomes this challenge, which is why 
Riley’s set of emotions so often simply emote, expressing extreme feeling, 
jumping up and down in frustration or elation. When the story demands 
it, Joy acts like a human character, as does Sadness at critical moments. 
But this is opportunistic and inconsistent character development. 

Hayao Miyazaki handled this subject more correctly in Spirited Away, a 
story with a similar setup involving a child’s family moving from one city 
to another. In that film, the lead character, Chihiro, must metaphorically 
“find” and “save” her parents in a threatening alternative world. Like 
Riley in Inside Out, Chihiro is alternately afraid, sad and angry, but she 
confronts and overcomes all of her obstacles. At the end of the film, she 
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has noticeably matured, taken a step forward from helpless childhood. 
Riley, by contrast, advances and changes not much at all. She doesn’t 
“grow” as much as she “accepts” her situation. The emotions in her brain 
do all of the changing, and, for me, this is not a satisfying resolution to a 
story that really never was a story to begin with. 


Frozen acting/performance analysis 

DVD time code 

Codirected by Chris Buck and Jennifer Lee 

Walt Disney Animation 

Budget: US$150 million (estimated) 

If you want to have a profound appreciation for the storytelling bril¬ 
liance of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, take a close look at Disney 
Animation’s 2014 Oscar winner, Frozen. Walt told stories that reflected 
his personal view of life in order to entertain (mainly) Americans and 
to sell movie tickets; Disney Animation today makes movies to enter¬ 
tain (mainly) international audiences that reflect corporate-sponsored 
consumerism and that can be tent-poles for franchises. Big difference! 
The movie has given birth to everything from theme park exhibits and 
branded children’s underwear to a traveling Disney Frozen on Ice show. 
Random House has sold more than 8 million Frozen- related books, and 
more than 3 million Frozen Halloween costumes have been sold. The 
Frozen Broadway musical will open in 2017, and Frozen 2, the sequel 
movie, is coming out in 2018. Elsa’s song in the film, “Let It Go,” has 
earned an 8X rating from the Recording Industry Association of Amer¬ 
ica, which means it has been played more than 8 million times. The point 
is that, if financial rewards are the question, Frozen is a shining part of the 
answer. In general, feature animation today is held to a lower standard 
of storytelling excellence than live-action films. Frozen s construction is 
taken from a recipe book written 80 years ago by Walt Disney and has 
been through so many revisions that Walt’s original formulation - that 
the story reflect one person’s values - has been long lost. When consid¬ 
ered strictly from a storytelling perspective, Frozen quickly falls apart, a 
point that is significant because, even with a sloppy script, the movie still 
won an Academy Award for Best Animated Feature Film and is, in fact, 
the highest-grossing animated feature film in history. 
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For starters, whose story is this? It is theoretically about Elsa, the Queen 
who is cursed with magic powers and must learn how to control them. 
As written, however, most of the action involves Princess Anna, a charac¬ 
ter that lacks even a semblance of a character arc. She is exactly the same 
good-natured, adventurous, big-eyed, self-effacing, physically awkward, 
hapless sweetie at the end of the story as she is at the start. The main 
difference at the end is that she has had a grand adventure and acquired 
the love of a good man. In other words, she is a standard-issue Disney 
ingenue. Elsa the Snow Queen does all the evolving while the narrative 
follows Anna. 

The screenplay’s most glaring weakness is the absence of a properly devel¬ 
oped antagonist. In the third act, Hans of the Southern Isles abruptly 
confesses to Anna that he is not her true love at all but is a conniving, 
cold-blooded murderer and has been like that from the first day he 
arrived at Arendelle. There is no Act I or Act II foreshadowing for this 
revelation, none at all. Hans’s admission simply hits everybody (includ¬ 
ing everybody in the audience) like a cold fish slap in the face. And the 
reason this ridiculous character arc made it into the final cut is that there 
was not a workable script when production on the film began. Then, Elsa 
was supposed to be the antagonist, which is actually closer to the situa¬ 
tion in Hans Christian Andersen’s The Snow Queen and probably would 
have made for a more compelling story. 

Let’s go through the film scene by scene. 

1:40-3:18: Musical number with ice cutters. Establish Kristoff and Sven 
as youngsters. 

3:19-5:49: This is an introductory section designed to establish that 
Arendelle is the story’s location and to provide some background for 
the story that will begin at Elsa’s coronation as Queen (11:37). Elsa in 
bed asleep, maybe 11 years old. Anna is maybe 5. Waking up Elsa. “Do 
you want to build a snowman?” They run to big empty room. Elsa 
makes snow and ice. Together, they build Olaf. There is no conflict- 
obstacle at all so far. In the winter wonderland, Anna slips and knocks 
herself out. (5:16). Elsa, herself still only a child, does not know what to 
do, so she calls out to her parents, the reigning King and Queen. They 
come running and immediately start demonstrating some of the most 
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wrongheaded parenting skills you are likely to witness in a movie this 
decade: the King (accusatory, yelling at her) cries, “Elsa, what have you 
done?” (Note white streak in Elsa’s hair happens in this sequence.) In 
terms of acting, yelling at Elsa is hard to justify. If the objective is to 
help Anna, then yelling at Elsa is not going to achieve that objective. It 
would make more sense if the King asked Elsa to tell him exactly, pre¬ 
cisely, what has just happened. Surely, the King and Queen realize that 
Elsa is a child and that this was a terrible accident. In my opinion, the 
sequence is simply an example of weak screenwriting. The writer is con¬ 
descending to the characters, especially to the King and Queen, causing 
them to behave like thoughtless airheads. When Elsa cries, all the snow 
melts quickly. 

5:50-8:14: After referring to a mysterious map, Mama and Papa, with 
Elsa in tow, take Anna, now “cold as ice” and still unconscious, to see 
the Trolls. Why Trolls? No explanation is offered, nor is it said how 
the Trolls happened to be living there in the first place, disguised as 
moss-covered boulders. The script simply pulls the Trolls out of thin air 
and, presuming, I suppose, that audiences won’t question their existence, 
uses them to advance the story. At 6:08, the royal family gallops past 
young Kristoff and Sven in the woods. Kristoff, for unexplained reasons, 
decides to follow them. At the Troll home, Kristoff and Sven hide and 
watch what happens. (NOTE: At 6:39-6:46, Kristoff says, “Trolls?” At 
that convenient moment, a female Troll pops up, glances at Kristoff and 
Sven and says, “I’m going to keep you.” This is the single clue to how 
Kristoff came to be adopted by the Trolls, which will, at the end of Act 
2, be an important plot-advancing device. Repeat: The entire backstory 
for these characters is presented in seven seconds plus a single line of 
dialogue!) Grandpabbie Troll looks at Elsa and immediately (magically) 
assesses her situation. This kind of behavior is a continual problem in 
Frozen. The screenplay makes no effort at all to explain or justify the 
existence and purpose of the Trolls. They are presented to the audience, 
take it or leave it. Even worse, these unexplained characters are endowed 
with magical healing powers, which coincidentally are used to move the 
plot along. 

Stop for a moment and consider how many plot points have been pre¬ 
sented in the past 2.5 minutes: (1) Mysterious family of magic Trolls con¬ 
veniently living nearby the Arendelle castle; (2) the origin and progressive 
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nature of Elsa’s ice-making powers; (3) childhood adoption of Kristoff, 
the male lead in the film; (4) an example of the worst parenting decision 
in world history (“We’ll lock the gates ... keep her powers hidden.”). Do 
you think for a moment that Walt Disney would ever have approved such 
a shoddy screenplay? 

8:15-11:36: After a four-minute passage-of-time montage during which 
Anna and her sister age 10 years and their parents are both killed in a sea 
accident, the story proper of Frozen begins, with the entire backstory 
in shambles. If you stop and think about it, the entirety of the first 12 
minutes of this movie makes hardly any sense. It is all simply hauled 
up the narrative flagpole and saluted. This surely is one of filmdom’s 
most contrived and convoluted beginnings. And, once again: This is the 
highest-grossing animated feature film in history. It makes one wonder 
about the standards of the audiences, doesn’t it? 

11:37-12:49 (three years later): Coronation Day. Introduce the Duke of 
Weselton, who says out loud, presumably for the benefit of two non¬ 
speaking sons, “Open those gates [to Arendelle] so that I may exploit 
your riches!” Screenwriting 101: “Show. Don’t tell.” 

12:50-15:39: Anna, now a typical teenager, is sleeping late on coronation 
morning. Note her pose at 13:10, the outline of her developing bustline and 
her bed-tossed luxuriant hair. Implied message: Anna is a woman now. To 
sell the point, Anna sings about her romantic longings: “For the first time 
in forever . . .” She’s fantasizing about romance and meeting “the one.” 
Compare this to Snow White’s song, “Someday my prince will come. 

15:40-17:00: Elsa, now an emotionally unstable young woman, is wor¬ 
ried that her secret powers will somehow spoil the happy coronation day. 
We can, naturally, anticipate that this is precisely what will soon happen. 
The story development would arguably have worked better if Elsa had 
approached her coronation with confidence and maturity - instead of 
fear. That way, when the magic starts happening, she would more believ¬ 
ably be thrown into a state of desperation. 

17:01-18:34: Anna meets Hans of the Southern Isles. Note that Hans’s 
horse is endowed with a semihuman brain. This hybrid-brain feature 
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gives the screenwriters a useful, if nonsensical, tool for advancing the 
story. Animals are animals when it is convenient, and they think like 
humans when that is convenient. When the boat almost tips into the 
water, the horse realizes what is happening (we see the thought) and pur¬ 
posefully counterbalances it with his front foot. Only a human would 
be capable of that kind of fast-thinking action. At 18:24, the horse waves 
goodbye to Anna. Never mind that a horse’s leg does not move like that 
in real life. 



Figure 2.15 Hans’s horse displays human characteristics and actions 
thanks to being endowed with what amounts to a human-horse “hybrid 
brain.” 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 


18:35-25:39: At the coronation party, Anna dances with the Duke of 
Weselton. The Duke is only a moderately effective character in Frozen 
because the animators could not resist making fun of him. For example, 
his toupee moves up and down on his scalp when he moves quickly. Given 
that the Duke is something of a red-herring villain, he might have been 
stronger if played a little more straight. After Anna finishes her dance 
with the Duke, she and Hans get to know each other better. He tells her 
he has 12 brothers; she tells him that “one day, she just. . . shut me out.” 
Hans responds, “I would never shut you out.” They sing a duet: “Love’s 
an Open Door.” Then (25:31) he drops to one knee and asks her to marry 
him, and she accepts immediately. 
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Arguably, this musical number should have been eliminated from the 
film or reconceived because it shows how much in sync the lovers are 
with each other. Hans comes off as totally sincere. They think alike, talk 
alike, finish each other’s sentences, have the same sense of humor and 
even move in sync, like a perfectly calibrated wall clock. This sequence is 
jarring in light of the fact that Hans is a murderer. It definitely appears, on 
the basis of this sequence, that these two young people may be a perfect 
match indeed. 



Figure 2.16 Hans and Anna are presented to the audience as an ideal 
romantic match, which is misleading given Hans’ third-act exposure as a 
sociopathic murderer. 

©2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 


25:40-30:54: Anna and Hans ask for Elsa’s blessing on their marriage, 
setting off an illogical, contrived chain of events that culminates with 
Elsa fleeing crazily into the icy wilderness. Anna then mounts her horse 
and heads out of the city gates to find Elsa. This is a theatrically strong 
and valid moment for Anna. She has a provable objective, to locate Elsa. 
Her action in pursuit of that objective is to get on her horse and follow 
Elsa. She has a conflict with the situation. She inexplicitly and illogically 
leaves Hans in charge of Arendelle. This is another wild screenwriting 
head-shaker. Anna, first of all, is still a princess, not the acting queen. 
Therefore, she has no authority to leave Hans or anybody else in charge 
of anything. The writers simply have her suddenly start acting like the 
queen, with absolute authority. 
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Figure 2.17 Anna’s solid objectives and actions are muddied by an incon¬ 
gruous moment with Hans. Even he looks surprised. 

31:00-34:46: Song: “Let It Go.” (We’ll pause here while Disney’s accoun¬ 
tants tabulate receipts.) 

34:47-35:26: Anna, searching for Elsa on approaching slope of North 
Mountain, talking to herself: “None of this would have happened if she 
had told me her secret.” That is absolutely correct and speaks to the weak¬ 
ness in this screenplay. Note: Anna’s horse spooks and then runs away. 
Unlike the situation with Hans’s horse in the initial boat sequence with 
Anna and Hans, Anna’s horse does not have a partially human brain. Why 
not, you ask? If one horse in this movie is endowed with a partially human 
brain, why not all of them? Because the screenwriters need Anna’s horse 
to find its way back to Arendelle so that the townsfolk can be concerned 
for Anna’s safety and Hans can justify riding out of town to find Anna. If 
her horse had a partially human brain, it would not have run away. 

35:27-40:13: Anna is lost in the mountainous snow. In reality, she would 
quickly freeze to death while wearing an off-the-shoulder dress. But, this 
being animation, the audience is expected to play along. She makes her 
way to Wandering Oaken’s Trading Post. At the Trading Post, Anna meets 
Kristoff for the first time and asks him to guide her to North Mountain. 


Acting note: Anna in the cold 

The way Anna deals with her icy skirt is weak acting. In fact, the way 
that Anna deals with cold at all is weak acting. When a person is cold, 
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she tries to get warm - rubbing hands together, slapping sides, blow¬ 
ing breath into cupped hands, and so on. 



Figure 2.18 Anna’s reaction to freezing cold conditions is not credi¬ 
ble. Very weak acting performance. 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 


40:14-44:19: Anna and Kristoff on sled being pulled by Sven, heading up 
the mountain. This sequence is weak in terms of acting because neither of 
them is doing anything except talking. She tells him about getting engaged 
to Hans, and he tells her she can’t get engaged to a guy she just met that 
day. After spending a minute establishing the early shape of their sweet 
relationship, there is a coincidental wolf-pack attack that propels the story 
along to the next phase at North Mountain. At 43:06, the sled falls into a 
deep canyon and explodes. Why would a sled explode like that? 

44:20-49:30: Anna and Kristoff at base of North Mountain. Introduce 
Olaf, the wise-cracking snowman. He sings about his dream of summer. 


Acting note: Gag reactions 

Anna and Kristoff react to Olaf’s appearance with simultaneous sur¬ 
prise (45:33). This is a directorial contrivance, designed to highlight 
a weak “sudden take” gag. In reality, and for acting purposes, both 
characters should have individually looked behind themselves before 
Olaf physically appeared because that is the direction from which 
Olaf’s voice was heard. 
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49:31-50:50: Meanwhile, back in Arendelle, Hans is acting like a Red 
Cross team leader now, eager to help, courteous, dispensing blankets in 
the icy conditions. Since Hans will later tell the world that he is a socio- 
pathic murderer, we can only guess at his objective in this sequence. It 
appears that he is hoping to win a popularity contest. Anna’s riderless 
horse arrives back in Arendelle. Hans now has a fresh objective, namely 
to locate Anna. If he is going to marry her and then kill her and her sister, 
he must first find her. So, in a twisted way, Hans is playing actions in 
pursuit of his objective. He announces to the worried townfolk that he is 
going in search of Anna, who is surely in trouble somewhere in the snow. 
The Duke of Weselton, meanwhile, volunteers his sons to go along with 
Hans, whispering to them on the side that, if they should come across 
Queen Elsa, they should kill her. To repeat an earlier note, the Duke 
might have worked better as a character if he were not such a buffoon. 


Acting note: Blankets 

Performance in this sequence could have been made stronger if there 
were not quite enough blankets to go around. As the scene stands, 
there is no conflict-obstacle at all. 


50:51-52:31: Anna, Kristoff, Olaf and Sven arrive a the foot of North 
Mountain. The action stops while Olaf has an impalement gag at 51:19. 
After that, we turn to Anna and a mountain climbing gag. These two-plus 
expensive minutes of animation add not a freckle to the story. After they 
finish with the gags, they move to the elaborate ice staircase that leads 
directly to the Queen’s ice palace. 

52:32-58:16: Anna and Elsa have a heartfelt conversation. This is a good 
sequence in terms of acting because “a scene is a negotiation.” Anna’s 
objective is to make peace with Elsa and bring her back to Arendelle. 
Elsa’s objective is to convince Anna to go away. 

Elsa: “I belong here, alone. Where I can be who I am .. . without hurting 
anybody.” 

Flashback to Elsa accidentally knocking out Anna in childhood. Now, in 
a flash, Anna understands why Elsa has stayed in her room all these years 
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and why she has behaved so strangely. She understands that Elsa, by clos¬ 
eting herself away, was actually protecting Anna. 

58:17-1:01:29: Elsa creates a roaring, growling, huge ice monster to chase 
Anna and Kristoff away from North Mountain. I imagine the ice monster 
was fun to animate but, from a storytelling perspective, it is a problem 
because it draws story focus away from Elsa. What we in the audience 
most want to see at this point in the movie is Elsa dealing with the issues, 
balancing her fears against her love for her sister. In general, in screen¬ 
writing as well as in acting, you should make choices that seek the most 
conflict. The creation of the ice monster has the effect of avoiding conflict. 



Figure 2.19 The ice monster frustratingly draws story focus away from 
Elsa at the very moment when we want most to see her grappling with her 
relationship with Anna. 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 


1:01:30-1:09:34: Now we have almost 10 minutes of convoluted plot devel¬ 
opment, including a big musical production number: Anna is dying, Kris¬ 
toff takes her to the Trolls for some magic healing, and Elsa is turning into 
a clearly deranged individual, roaming in isolation around the big, empty 
ice castle talking to herself: “Don’t feel, don’t feel.” The filmmakers expect 
the audience to accept all of this on the premise that Frozen is, after all, just 
a sweet animated movie for kids. However, it would have helped if they 
had made at least a small effort to justify the given pretend circumstances 
of the story. Why is there no staff at all in this ice castle? Where does Elsa 
get her food? 
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At any rate, after Grandpabbie Troll tells Kristoff that “only an act of true 
love can thaw a frozen heart,” Kristoff has a new objective: He must take 
Anna to Hans of the Southern Isle, who will dispense the necessary magic 
kiss. This plot development is 100 percent illogical because “true love’s 
kiss” was created by Walt Disney for the 1937 Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. The original Grimm brothers fairy tale (published 1812) did 
not include the kiss. Neither is there a “true love’s kiss” in Hans Chris¬ 
tian Andersen’s The Snow Queen. Frozen is set in July 1839. 22 So, what 
we have here is one Disney movie referencing another Disney movie to 
establish storytelling credibility. Very weak screenwriting. 

1:09:35-1:12:22: Hans and his men are pursuing their respective objec¬ 
tives, namely to locate Anna. They presumably conclude that Anna is in 
the ice castle with Elsa, which doesn’t make much sense because all they 
have to go on is the runaway horse. At any rate, to achieve his objective, 
Hans goes hand-to-hand with Marshmellow the Snow Monster (yes, that 
is the Snow Monster’s name) while the Duke’s sons run into castle to 
kill Elsa. Elsa, with an objective of immediate survival, fights them off 
with her icy powers. Then, just as Elsa is ready to kill one of them, Hans 
arrives and yells, “Queen Elsa, don’t be the monster they fear you are!” 
Hans knocks the crossbow out of the man’s hands. Think about it: Since 
Hans plans to murder Elsa himself later, why does he stop another person 
from doing it now? Why does he warn Elsa not to be the monster they 
fear she is? What is his motivation, his objective? Once again, we have a 
sequence that is visually exciting but makes little literary sense. 

1:12:23—1:13:35: Quick fade to black - fade in on Elsa, now chained in 
a dungeon. (Note: A rule of strong screenwriting is that significant plot 
developments ought to happen onscreen, not offscreen. How did Elsa 
wind up in chains in this dungeon? In the previous scene, Hans was sav¬ 
ing her life and warning her not to be a monster. Somehow - when we in 
the audience were not looking - all of this happened. The only explana¬ 
tion offered comes when Hans says, “I couldn’t just let them kill you.”) 

1:13:36-1:14:56: Kristoff delivers Anna to the Arendelle gates. Alone 
again, he trudges back toward North Mountain. Note that, while Krist¬ 
off is moping, Sven the reindeer grasps the nuances of what just happened 
and attempts to get Kristoff to go inside the city gates to be with Anna. 
The point is that Sven has been endowed with a partially human brain and 
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is able to engage in conceptual thought. The partial-human-brain setup is 
used erratically in Frozen. It is not the same for all the animals. 



Figure 2.20 Here we see Sven’s hybrid brain in action as he understands 
the situation better than Kristoff. This understanding will underpin his 
actions and objective in later scenes. 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 

1:14:57-1:16:57: Interior of the castle. Anna is delivered to Hans. “Hans, 
you have to kiss me!” Hans moves romantically toward Anna’s lips and 
then abruptly stops, telling her that not only does he not love her but that 
he is in fact planning on murdering Elsa. Pause at 1:15:48 and note his evil 
expression. 




Figures 2.21, 2.22 and 2.23 Hans’s sudden transition from love interest 
to murderous villain illogically takes place in the blink of an eye. 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 
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1:15:58-1:18:08: Hans sees a quick pathway to the Arendelle throne. He 
tells the Duke that Princess Anna has been murdered by Elsa. “But at 
least we got to say our marriage vows before she died in my arms.” Oper¬ 
ating on the premise that he is now the heir to the throne, he says: “With 
a heavy heart, I charge Queen Elsa with treason . . . and sentence her to 
death.” Just like that, Hans has announced himself to be a king and then 
proceeded to order executions. Yes, he has been pursuing his objective. 
No, none of it is credible, not even a little bit. 

1:18:30: Elsa, suddenly becoming more rational, uses her powers to break 
free of her shackles and the dungeon, just as Hans is arriving to murder 
her. Her objective: to escape and survive. 

1:18:38: Meanwhile, Kristoff is sadly trudging up the mountain, away 
from Arendelle. His objective? He has none that I can see. He is just sad. 


Acting note: Showing emotion is not acting 

Kristoff clearly has no objective as he trudges. He’s depressed, and 
that is what the animators wanted to display, his emotional depression. 
Even when depressed, however, the character should have an objective, 
a sense of purpose. We in the audience do not have to know what his 
objective is, but we need to know he is doing more than feeling sorry 
for himself. It is okay for an animator to elicit sympathy for a charac¬ 
ter, but he had better not spend too much time there. If an audience 
sees that a character is simply walking around in circles, feeling sorry 
for himself, it will begin to emotionally withdraw. Acting is doing. 


1:18:45-1:19:34: This sequence gives us a clear view of Sven the reindeer’s 
hybrid reindeer-human brain. Watch the way he mentally surveys the sit¬ 
uation with Kristoff and Anna, pausing to look back at the city of Aren¬ 
delle. We see his human thoughts: “My master, Kristoff, really should be 
staying with Anna because she is his true love.” Then, he decides to take 
action. He rushes to Kristoff and starts nudging him to reverse direction 
and return to Arendelle. After some reindeer-human conversation, Krist¬ 
off, simultaneously aware of the growing ice-storm conditions, acknowl¬ 
edges that Sven is correct and races back toward town. When he heads 
back down the hill, he has an objective, namely to save Anna. 
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Figures 2.24, 2.25 and 2.26 Sven, intermittently endowed in this film 
with the illusion of a human mind, functions here as more human than 
reindeer. Note that we can read his thoughts. 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 


Acting note: Hybrid brains 

It is okay to endow an animal or other nonhuman character with a 
human brain, but you need to tell the audience about it very early in 
your story so they will know the degree to which they must suspend 
their disbelief. Jiminy Cricket in Pinocchio is an excellent example of 
how to do it properly. The talking dogs in Pixar’s Up are an excel¬ 
lent example of how to do it improperly. The animals in Frozen are a 
mixed bag, with some of them displaying a human brain and others 
not displaying one. Of the animals displaying human brains, such as 
Sven the reindeer, the animators are inconsistent with the attribute, 
calling on the human-brain part only when - as in this sequence, for 
example - it is necessary to advance the story. The rest of the time, 
they have normal animal brains. 


1:19:35-1:22:33: Anna is near death, her hair now almost totally white. 
Olaf arrives and lights a nice warm fire in the open fireplace. His objective 
is to warm up Anna, to save her life. Unfortunately, the action he takes 
in pursuit of his objective has the side effect of melting Olaf. So now his 
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action is also his obstacle. The screenplay workaround for the problem is 
to make this an altruistic moment. (Olaf: “Love is putting someone else’s 
needs before yours”). At that moment, the window shutters coinciden¬ 
tally blow open, which allows Olaf to rush over and notice Kristoff and 
Sven in the distance, galloping to the rescue. Anna now has a fresh objec¬ 
tive: “I need to get to Kristoff!” 


Acting note: Stillness can be an action 

Even as physically still as Anna is as she lies on the floor at the top 
of the sequence, it is still theatrically valid. Her objective is to sur¬ 
vive. Her action is to gather as much warmth as possible and to fight 
off death. She has a conflict with her situation because she has been 
struck by Elsa’s ice-making curse. 


1:22:34-1:25:06: Hans confronts Elsa in the snowstorm. Hans: “Your sis¬ 
ter is dead. Because of you!” What is his objective when he says this? 
Unclear. She reacts to the news by physically collapsing, which subdues 
the ferocious storm, but that does not answer the question of what Hans 
intended with his verbal assault. With Elsa now crouching on the ice, 
Hans draws his sword and approaches slowly. Regardless of what his 
objective was when he said what he said, it is clear at this point that his 
objective is to kill Elsa. 

1:26:23: Anna, moments from being rescued by Kristoff, chooses instead 
to protect Elsa from Hans’s deadly sword. With her last unfrozen breath, 
she dashes to Elsa’s side and, just as she turns into a solid block of ice, 
boldly deflects Hans’s descending sword. Note that, when Hans’s sword 
breaks into several pieces, the shock of the event literally tosses Hans 
into a nearby snow bank, presumably unconscious. It is almost as if he 
had grabbed an exposed electric cable. This is another example of how 
the screenwriters for Frozen use coincidence. They wanted to get Hans 
out of the picture for a moment while they set up the final emotional 
scene between Anna and Elsa. Even if we accept that the sword would 
deliver such a massive shock to Hans, it is totally illogical that it would 
toss him completely out of sight, behind a snowdrift. That is a screenwrit¬ 
ing contrivance. 
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Figure 2.27 Hans brandishes what amounts to a screenwriting contriv¬ 
ance, designed to knock him offscreen. 

© 2014 Disney. All rights reserved. 

1:26:34: Elsa embraces Anna, who has turned into an ice sculpture. Elsa’s 
tears thaw Anna’s heart and save her life. 

1:32:33: END 
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Part 3 
Adulthood 


“This is the stage at which mature ethics is quite possible because now 
you learn to take responsibility for what you are creating.” 

Erik Erikson 1 


ALICE: 

THE CHESHIRE CAT: 
ALICE: 

THE CHESIRE CAT: 


Would you tell me, please, which way I ought 
to go from here? 

That depends a good deal on where you want 
to get to. 

I don’t much care where. 

Then it doesn’t much matter which way you 


g°- 

ALICE: ... So long as I get somewhere. 

THE CHESIRE CAT: Oh, you’re sure to do that, if only you walk 

long enough. 

Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


This is an exciting time to be starting out in animation because there are 
so many career options. Internet technology has enriched the art form, 
creating new ways to animate, finance, produce and distribute both short 
and feature-length movies. Companies that didn’t even exist 30 years ago, 
including Netflix, Amazon.com and HBO in its present form, are compet¬ 
ing with major studios in the development of feature films and television 
shows. Crowdfunding websites such as Kickstarter, which was started 
a mere 10 years ago, along with Indiegogo, Ulule, Patreon and Pozible, 
are important sources of seed money for new film projects. Anomalisa, 
the adult-themed 2016 Academy Award-nominated stop-motion feature 
film written by Charlie Kaufman and codirected by Kaufman and Duke 
Johnson, raised almost a half-million dollars through a Kickstarter cam¬ 
paign, enough to get the producers started so that investors with deeper 
pockets could see what they were trying to do. And there are professional 
networking opportunities such as Cartoon Movie, the annual “pitching 
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event” in Lyon, France, where serious aspiring film producers can pitch 
their ideas directly to potential investors. In 2015, Cartoon Movie attracted 
750 participants from 40 countries and 200 buyers, including 120 distrib¬ 
utors. Sixty projects were pitched in 30-minute sessions. Top-notch films 
like Shaun the Sheep , Ernest & Celestine and Chico and Rita - which is 
analyzed at the end of this chapter - received important financial invest¬ 
ment through Cartoon Movie. These opportunities simply did not exist 
40 or 50 years ago! 

Audiences are watching movies at home more often instead of driving 
downtown and hassling with parking and high admission prices at the 
multiplex. Streaming and video on demand are already replacing the DVD, 
which only recently replaced the VHS. Meanwhile, the tools of animation 
have expanded beyond pencil, paper and celluloid to include an array of 
digital applications. You can still make animation the way Walt Disney’s 
Nine Old Men did it, or you can crank up Blender or Maya. You can use 
motion capture if you want to, or you can work with cutout animation, 
Flash or stop-motion puppets. The options are vast compared to what 
animators 50 years ago had at their disposal. You can apply your talents 
to video games, television shows and feature films, or you can go into 
nontheatrical outlets such as crime-reenactment animation or education. 

Women are making noticeable advances in the industry, an evolution 
that is long overdue. Keep in mind that, when Walt Disney’s Snow White 
and the Seven Dwarfs was being produced, there was no such thing as 
a female animator. Women, according to a study cited by the Women 
in Animation organization, now constitute the majority of students at 
leading animator-training institutions such as the California Institution 
of the Arts. 2 

Women occupy more than 20 percent of the animation jobs - animators, 
writers, technicians - at major studios. There still are relatively few female 
animation directors, but the situation is improving slowly. Just as there 
are all-female professional acting companies, nobody should be surprised 
if all-female animation companies start springing up. Brenda Chapman 
was, at least for a little while, the director of Pixar’s Brave. After she had 
a creative disagreement with John Lasseter, she left Brave , departed Pixar 
and moved to DreamWorks as a story artist. Women are occupying stu¬ 
dio executive slots. Bonnie Arnold and Mireille Soria were promoted to 
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copresidents of DreamWorks Animation Studio in 2015. In 2013, Cartoon 
Network produced its first TV series created only by women, Rebecca 
Sugar’s Steven Universe. Jennifer Yuh Nelson directed Rung Fu Panda 
2 for DreamWorks, and back in 2000 Jun Falkenstein directed The Tig- 
ger Movie for Disney Animation. With a few notable studio exceptions, 
women are still underrepresented in the ranks of video game animators. 


Story 

One thing that has not changed and will never change is the need for 
individuals who can tell a compelling story. Regardless of where you fit 
into the modern animation industry, an ability to tell a story is going to 
advance your career and very likely fill your bank account. Given how 
essential storytelling skills are, one would think that entry-level artists 
would make it their personal business to study and master them. Maybe 
it is because the cyberworld is moving so rapidly that some of us are 
simply losing our affinity for a well-told story. Maybe we should blame 
Tweets, Snapchats and TV sound bytes for our shortened attention spans. 
Whatever the reason, the tribal storytelling muscle has grown flabby at a 
historical moment when we need it most. 

As I have mentioned several times in this book, we are by nature story¬ 
telling animals, and it is through stories that we learn most of our sur¬ 
vival skills. Storytelling is not only a pleasant pastime; it is critical to our 
ability to thrive on earth. That is why we have such comparatively large 
and complex brains. Dogs and cats rehearse their survival skills when they 
play - stalking the prey, catching the prey and dominating the prey. Those 
are all the skills that are necessary for dogs and cats. Humans must, first of 
all, live in social groups, tribes. And since we each have our own personal 
set of values, it is not easy for us to live in groups. That is why evolution 
has endowed us with the ability to empathize with one another’s emo¬ 
tions, which are our automatic value responses. We have to know if the 
fellow sitting next to us in the movie theater is going to follow us down the 
street afterward and whether he has a gun. We have to be concerned about 
whether a terrorist has the ability to poison New York’s water supply. We 
have to think about having enough rainy-day money in savings to pay 
for car repairs and about making certain our kids have the proper vacci¬ 
nations. We must consider God and whatever it is that Putin is doing in 
the Ukraine. Humans are complicated and unfortunately prone to making 
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bad decisions in life. We require far more information than we can possi¬ 
bly accumulate in juvenile play and direct experience, and storytelling is 
our coping mechanism. We are the only animals that can objectively con¬ 
sider our own mortality and adjust our trajectory through life. We tell sto¬ 
ries all day, every day, anyway - “I’m going to the supermarket, honey”; 
“I love you”; “I don’t like it when you speak to me like that”; “Have you 
ever seen such a beautiful sunset?” Every thought is a story. This sentence 
is a story. Some of us - some very precious few - tell stories for a living, 
and it is that group that needs encouragement. In particular, the tribe needs 
to hear more stories about the bad choices we humans make and the con¬ 
sequences of those choices. So far, animation has been used mainly to tell 
simplistic stories to children, and it is time for the art form to grow up. 

When you “animate the thought” of a character, you are exercising your 
greatest power as an artist. You are showing the audience, in an illusion 
of real time, how this character survives. To live is to think, and to think 
is to feel. And feelings tend to lead to action, which is what the character 
is actually doing. Acting, according to Stanislavsky, is doing. Walt Disney 
had it right in his 1935 memo to Don Graham when he observed that, in 
character animation, “the mind is the pilot.” An animator is much more 
than a communicator of gags. Animation is about more than fun images of 
cute characters with big eyes, charm and personality. It is more than squash 
and stretch. Stories in animation can and should be used for more than sell¬ 
ing branded products. An animator is a storyteller, and when you animate 
a character’s thoughts, you are doing far more than relating the events as 
explained in a screenplay. You are justifying the story. You are saying to 
the audience, in effect, “This is the only possible way this character can act 
at this moment because this is the specific way this character thinks.” The 
audience empathizes with the character’s feelings - the emotions - and, in 
doing that, momentarily identifies with the character and learns a miniles¬ 
son about life. When you cause a character’s eyes to shift to the left, focus¬ 
ing on a distant horizon, while the character is deep in thought about the 
prospect of joining the army tomorrow morning, that eye shift is a story. 
It is your personal opinion about how that character is dealing with the 
world around him. You are doing a shaman’s job when you create the ani¬ 
mation, communicating directly with attentive individuals in the audience. 

Animators, like actors and other artists, are shamans. Your heritage goes 
back some 6,000 years, to a time when tribes were nomadic and when 
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there were hundreds and thousands of gods. The tribes followed the 
herds in Mesopotamia (roughly where modern Iraq is), and, when a 
storm brought a flood, or when the animals were sick, or when a baby 
was born, the shaman would draw a circle in the dirt and call the tribe 
together. He or she (yes, there were female shamans) would lead chants, 
songs and dances for the animal or weather gods or to celebrate the birth 
of that baby. The purpose was to help the tribe stay together, because that 
is the only way a tribe can survive. 

Shamanism is joined at the hip with religion. After Christianity came along 
2,000 years ago, religion took over the dialogue between humans and God. 
Theater took over the dialogue between people. God is infallible, and peo¬ 
ple are very fallible. We are not guided by instinct in the same way that a 
camel, weasel, a dog, a cat or a warthog may be. Instinct-driven animals are 
incapable of conceptually acting against their own best interest. We have 
thinking, reasoning, feeling brains to guide us. Drama is about our poten¬ 
tial. Comedy is about our limitations. Both are a result of our minds, our 
thinking and our values. When you animate a character, you are saying to 
the audience, “I understand this about how the character is trying to sur¬ 
vive.” When the audience laughs and cries, it is replying to you, in effect, 
“Thank you! I see what you mean! I never looked at it like that before.” 

Carefully studying the film deconstructions in this book is a good way to 
focus on storytelling. In my Acting for Animators master class, I tell my 
students that this kind of study is sort of like learning where the magician 
hides the rabbit. Once you know where the rabbit is hidden, you will 
never watch a magic act the same way again. However, you will have a 
different kind of appreciation for the skill. In order to be a powerful sto¬ 
ryteller, you must know in your bones how story works. You need to get 
to the place where an inconsistently developed character is a red flag to 
you; you need to know why one scripted moment is funny and another 
is only a dumb gag. It is your job to see what others in the tribe either 
cannot or will not see. You are powerful as an artist, a tribal leader. You 
must never forget that. 


A need for adult-themed animation 

Bonnie Arnold, producer of DreamWorks’ How to Train Your Dragon 
1 and 2, said at a November 2015 Hollywood Reporter Animation 
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Roundtable, “I wish sometimes we weren’t as relegated to the kiddie table 
as I feel like we are.” She’s right about her seat assignment, but it is her own 
fault if she is producing movies for kids. The Dragon franchise is based 
upon a series of children’s books by Cressida Cowell, and their intended 
reader is 7 to 11 years old. Arnold’s employer, Jeffrey Katzenberg, does 
not make animation for adults. Neither does John Lasseter, who oversees 
animation at Disney and Pixar. It doesn’t take a Martin Scorsese to recog¬ 
nize that these studios are more defined by merchandising than by serious 
filmmaking, and the merchandise they sell is exclusively for children. It 
would be exciting to see Bonnie Arnold, one of the more talented movie 
producers working in the industry today, assume a leadership position by 
organizing an adult movie for her next time at bat. Films like Waltz with 
Bashir and Chico and Rita may not be tent-poles, but their creators do not 
have to complain about being seated at the kiddie table. And if the industry 
would put its power into the production and marketing of adult-theme 
animation, these movies can actually make money. Arnold and her peers in 
production could have their cake and eat it, too! 

It is not as if opportunities for adult work have not presented themselves. 
Pixar was poised to make Hollywood’s first big-budget adult feature ani¬ 
mation with Up but ruined it with the second-half excursion to Paradise 
Falls, home of those airplane-flying talking dogs and the Big Bird that 
eats chocolate. (Do not, BTW, give your parakeet chocolate. It’s poison 
for birds and will kill them.) Pixar execs will tell you that Up appeals to 
adults as well as children (read this Pixar-generated essay on the subject: 
http://pixar-animation.weebly.com/older-audience.html), but that is a 
disingenuous assertion because Up is really a hybrid, two movies in one 
package. The first half, which is all about love, commitment, childbearing, 
death and grieving, is for adults. A typical six- or seven-year-old child 
cannot possibly understand any of it because her brain and worldview 
are not sufficiently developed yet. She might be fascinated by the anima¬ 
tion itself, but she can’t be expected to understand the adult implications 
of Ellie’s inability to have children or Carl being a widower. Kids start 
jumping up and down in their seats when we get to Paradise Falls, which 
is when the adults in the audience start checking their watches. 

It is possible to make an animated feature film that works for children as 
well as adults, but the accomplishment is rare and extremely difficult and 
cannot be created assembly-line style, which is what Pixar, Disney and 
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DreamWorks try to do. Pixar’s early movies worked like that, mainly 
because Pixar used to take more time with script development - consider 
Toy Story, Monsters Inc., The Incredibles, Ratatouille - but John Lasseter 
has not been able to do it again ever since Disney bought his studio. These 
days, he sells toys like a champ. In interviews, Lasseter likes to say that 
he has “Disney blood flowing in my veins,” but I doubt seriously Uncle 
Walt would have taken Carl and Russell to Paradise Falls. Or, if he had, he 
would have set the entire movie in that location. Walt Disney was a genius 
storyteller who made movies for kids and then charmed adults into seeing 
them also on the grounds that “there is a kid in all of us.” The next time 
you watch Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, note how you regress to 
your childhood self. I have screened Snow White dozens of times, and 
the experience is enlightening. It is practically impossible to watch that 
movie with an adult’s discerning eye. Same situation with John Lasseter’s 
personal favorite Disney movie, Dumbo, as well as Pinocchio. Walt Dis¬ 
ney was brilliant when it came to luring adults back to childhood. It is 
significant that he did not attempt to do it the other way around, pushing 
children into adulthood, which is what Up demands. 


Directorial cross-fertilization 

Live-action directors are starting to direct feature animation, and anima¬ 
tion directors are trying their hand at live action. Andrew Stanton, who 
directed Tinding Nemo and WALL-E, directed John Carter for Disney 
in 2012. Brad Bird, director of The Incredibles, Ratatouille and The Iron 
Giant, directed one of the Mission Impossible live-action films and an 
original script, Tomorrowland, for Disney. Gore Verbinski, director of 
the Pirates of the Caribbean franchise, did Rango in 2011 for Paramount. 
Even Steven Spielberg has dipped his talented toe into the feature ani¬ 
mation pool, with The Adventures of Tintin in 2011. Robert Zemeckis, 
who directed Torrest Gump and Cast Away, did Polar Express in 2004. 
The box office results have been mixed so far, but the fact that this kind 
of cross-fertilization is happening at all will ultimately benefit both art 
forms. Live-action directors are accustomed to shooting a lot of film - or 
digital footage - during a weeks-long or months-long schedule and then 
locking in the final cut in editing. Animation directors are accustomed to 
developing a film inch by inch, in a painstakingly slow process involv¬ 
ing storyboards, sort of editing as they go along. An animated feature 
film may be in production for several years. Live-action directors are 
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creatively collaborative with the actors in the cast, whereas animation 
directors tend to be more “controlling” with the animators. A live-action 
director would not dream of starting production on a movie without a 
complete screenplay, one with a beginning, middle and end. Animation 
directors, especially in the large Hollywood studios, often go into pro¬ 
duction with only a partial script completed, figuring they will work out 
the details as they go along. This way of working can lead occasionally 
to weak story development, such as we see in the movie Frozen. Dream¬ 
Works was forced to stop animation totally in the middle of its first Mad¬ 
agascar movie because it did not have acceptable second and third acts. 
When filming started, the studio knew that the animals had to escape from 
the zoo, but it had not yet decided exactly what would happen once the 
cast of characters got to Madagascar. Pixar started production on Up with 
a script ending when Carl and Ellie’s house was lifted into the sky with 
thousands of balloons. That is why the final movie looks like two movies 
in one package. A live-action director would have been horrified with 
that development process. My prediction is that in the future, we will 
probably see animated films developed more along the lines of live action, 
but with modifications that allow for the prolonged production period. 
Audiences for feature films are far more discerning today than they used 
to be, and animation producers cannot forever explain away dangling 
plot ends and inconsistently developed characters on the grounds that 
“animation is different.” A story is a story is a story, and with the price 
of a movie ticket pushing US$18 today, there will be greater pressure to 
smooth out the production wrinkles. 


Art versus commerce redux 

For far too long, animators have been invisible in their art. Acting has Cate 
Blanchett, Anthony Hopkins and Tom Hanks; dance has Misty Cope¬ 
land and Robert Battle; opera has Placido Domingo and Kristine Opolais; 
fine art has Jeff Koons and Jasper Johns. But ask a fan of animated films to 
name a single animator and see what you get. In the past, animators were 
at least listed in a film’s end credits along with the character they worked 
on, but that is not the case any longer. As my friend Paul Naas explained 
it in a personal e-mail to me: “The transition seemed to happen with the 
end of 2D and the rise of 3D. 2D films listed who worked on what char¬ 
acter, because that’s how the productions were structured. You had a lead 
that did one or two characters, and his team followed his lead. In 3D, 
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characters are animated on a shot-by-shot basis, with any number of ani¬ 
mators working on any number of characters, all by themselves under the 
direction of a supervisor. It’s the most efficient way with respect to the 
production pipeline, but it makes it hard (if not impossible) to tell who 
did what.” I’m confident that Paul has nailed it. I am also confident that 
if animators were members of a labor union the way that actors are and 
if the union asked for animator-character attribution in the end credits, 
the studios would quickly find a way to do it. Animator anonymity helps 
keep labor costs at studios down, and that is probably why we have the 
situation we have now. It is time for change. Enjoying financial success 
and living a creative life are not zero-sum choices. There is no glory in 
poverty, and there is no satisfaction in hiding your most deeply held per¬ 
sonal values under a rock. We have seen how Walt Disney expressed his 
personal values through his work and still thrived financially. It was not 
easy for him, nor will it be for you, but it can be done. 

In the United States, money is the standard of measurement for just about 
everything of value. If you have a lot of money, so goes the logic, you 
must necessarily have a lot of value. If you are broke, you must lack value 
because, if you had any value, you would be rich. It is a sick, destructive 
game of circular logic, and the new generation of animators must resist 
it. Just because a Pixar or DreamWorks movie earns a half-billion US 
dollars and is followed by six sequels, that does not mean it is any good. 
As you will see in the film deconstructions in this book, many financially 
successful movies are deeply flawed artistically and owe their success pri¬ 
marily to smart marketing. I recall a recent conversation I had with a Hol¬ 
lywood movie reviewer, during which I explained to him what is lacking 
in the Pixar movie Inside Out. He agreed with each point I made - no 
antagonist, a passive human lead character, illogical and coincidental plot 
transitions, and so on. And after he agreed with all that, he said, “Well, 
somehow Pixar took all that and made a classic movie out of it.” I said, 
“A classic? What on earth makes you think it is a classic?” “According 
to BoxOfficeMojo.com, it has made almost a billion dollars. A movie 
doesn’t make that kind of money unless it is great.” Sigh. . . . 


Video games 

Video games occupy a unique niche in a discussion about animators and 
art because, in their best-seller first-person-shooter configuration, they 
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do not remotely fit the traditional definition of art. Leo Tolstoy, in his 
essential essay “What Is Art?” wrote that one of the defining characteris¬ 
tics of art is that it has no practical purpose at all, that it simply expresses 
an idea and the feelings of the artist. He had in mind the likes of Vermeer’s 
Girl with a Pearl Earring and Michelangelo’s David. When you consider 
a work of art, there is no practical transaction involved at all. You are 
alone with your thoughts, communicating wordlessly with its creator. 
A video game is an interactive activity. The most popular ones require that 
you fight your way through a certain number of levels until you “win.” 
That kind of experience is the antithesis of art. True, the best games are 
designed and rendered artfully by top-tier talent, but most gamers pur¬ 
chase games to play them, not to trigger reflections about their journey 
through life. The player may appreciate elegance of design, nuanced act¬ 
ing, beautiful backgrounds and smart scripts because all these elements 
contribute to the sensation of immersion, but a video game involves an 
aesthetic experience wholly different from that inspired by a painting in 
the Louvre or Vittorio de Sica’s The Bicycle Thief (1949). 

Of course there is artistic potential in video games, and some smart 
developers are working on that. Jon Blow, for example, has attracted 
a lot of favorable attention - and not an insignificant amount of 
money - to his side-scrolling, two-dimensional game, Braid (2008), 
which is an allegory of the development of the atomic bomb. On the 
surface, it seems to be about a fellow trying to rescue a princess who 
has been abducted by an evil monster. Once you get into it, though, 
you discover that Tim, the game’s protagonist, can bend time. First 
thing you know, you are dealing with the Big Questions of life and 
introspecting about what kind of person you are. Blow is definitely 
nudging up against Tolstoy’s idea of art with this kind of work. His 
second game, The Witness (2016), is a 3D puzzle game in which the 
player is plopped down on an island full of puzzles. The idea is for 
the player to discover why he is there. Blow said in an interview that 
he wants the game to address “the basic acts of movement and obser¬ 
vation, until those senses become refined. The further you go into the 
game, the more it’s not even about the thinking mind anymore - it 
becomes about the intuitive mind.” 3 The Witness , which was designed 
for desktop computers or PlayStation 4, sold more than 100,000 units 
in its first week of release and grossed more than US$5 million. Art can 
be profitable. 
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Jason Rohrer, creator of Between, Passage and Inside a Star-Filled Sky, 
among other titles, is tilling the same fertile fields as Jon Blow, trying to 
make his game’s players contemplate life and death, human communica¬ 
tion, infinity - the Big Questions. Rohrer has received a number of presti¬ 
gious prizes for his work, including the 2009 Independent Games Festival’s 
Innovation Award, and took first place in the Game Design Challenge at 
the 2011 Game Developer’s Conference. Other creative designers attracting 
attention are Jenova Chen {Cloud, Flow, Flower and Journey), Will Wright 
{Spore, The Sims), Rod Humble {The Marriage) and Jane McGonigal 
{Evoke). These are just a few that are pushing the envelope, trying to prove 
that video games can be more than blood, gore and guns, and smart money 
will not bet against them. One thing is certain: When video games can claim 
the mantle of “art,” it will be because their designers have capitalized on the 
uniqueness of the game experience. The current crop of financially success¬ 
ful games was designed using the vernacular of feature films. Just as movies 
have their own aesthetic, which is different from the aesthetic of stage plays 
or novels, so too do video games have theirs. Game designers who want 
to move games into the art column must begin by asking themselves what 
values games can offer that are impossible in any other art form. 

But maybe we are counting angels on the head of a pin when we argue 
about whether games are art. Video games are a US$70-billion-per-year 
business, roughly twice as profitable as the live-action movie industry. 
Call of Duty: Black Ops 3 earned US$550 million - a half-billion dol¬ 
lars - during its first three days of release! Game publishing is so profit¬ 
able that even schools are getting into the business now. The University 
of California’s games program, USC Games, announced in 2015 that it 
intends to begin publishing games designed by its own students. Already, 
it seems almost quaint that 12 million subscribers in 2004 were paying 
US$15 every month to play World of Warcraft. The Massively Multi¬ 
player Online Role-playing Game (MMORPG) is not even 30 years 
old. Even non-pros and hobbyists are getting into game design because 
game-making software is becoming cheaper and more widely available. 
The video games industry is wide, weighty, profitable and growing rap¬ 
idly in several directions at once. If you consider how far we have come 
during the past 20 years and then try to imagine what games will be 
like 20 years from now - presuming that development continues at this 
pace - you’ll understand that we will not even recognize today’s games. 
The industry is still in it infancy. 
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Acting lessons for video game artists 

When I began teaching for game companies in the mid-1990s, my on-site 
classes were attended solely by animators. I would talk to them about 
the theatrical connections among thinking, emotion and physical action, 
and their eyes would light up. I told them about how a character should 
100 percent of the time be playing actions in pursuit of provable objec¬ 
tives, and they would get excited. They could see right away how these 
concepts would energize the games. After class was over, I would start 
receiving e-mails from the animators telling me that the game designers 
wouldn’t let them apply the lessons I was teaching. The animator would 
say, for example, how exciting it would be if a character might start to run 
and then change his mind and purposely walk more slowly; the designer 
would reply, “That’s not possible. You have three walk cycles.” That 
was when I learned about the systemic divisions that exist in many game 
companies - the design side is composed of programmers, the analytical 
crowd; the animation side is composed of warriors of the heart. The two 
sides did not like to communicate with each other, and that was the prob¬ 
lem. The designers figured that anything and everything having to do 
with acting was something for the animators to worry about. So, in reac¬ 
tion to that revelation, I began asking the Human Resources workshop 
coordinators at the game companies to please bring the designers into my 
classes. I figured that, even if “three walk cycles” was the only realistic 
option at the time, it would be helpful if the designers at least could fanta¬ 
size about what might be wonderful in terms of acting if only the design 
could be made to work. This continues to this day to be my primary chal¬ 
lenge with video game companies, although I now see increasing numbers 
of designers in the classes. And now that cutscenes are slowly being elim¬ 
inated, level-\ designers have more incentive to learn about acting theory. 


Cutscenes 

Cutscenes are an endangered feature in games because of the migration 
away from consoles and toward mobile devices. The largest studios are 
set up to produce elaborate big-budget cinematics that rival the quality 
of live-action films, but their investment is, to put it bluntly, wasted on 
the small screen. That means that the function of cutscenes is going to 
have to move into actual game play. They are used to introduce characters 
and fresh story points, but, perhaps even more significant, cutscenes are 
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where a player is invited to empathize with the characters. This is the real 
challenge facing designers - how to evoke empathy for a character inside 
game play. The solution to the empathy-within-game-play problem can 
be found only if the programmers reach outside their comfort zone and 
start learning about emotion. 

Empathy literally means “feeling into.” All psychologically normal 
humans empathize continually. Think of empathy as a kind of human 
radar, always scanning the horizon. When another human comes within 
range, you automatically start empathizing, even if you are not thinking 
about it. We empathize only with emotion, not with thinking, and a non- 
negotiable requirement for empathy is distance. You cannot empathize 
with yourself. When you play a game, your avatar is, in effect, you. Since 
you cannot empathize with yourself, you also cannot empathize with 
your own avatar to the degree that you control it. In order for the player 
to empathize with his or her avatar, the avatar must seem to have a mind 
of its own. It cannot be 100 percent responsive to the player’s command. 
A cutscene creates a default distance between the onscreen events and 
the player, making empathy possible. The cutscene becomes a movie for 
a minute or so, just like down at the cineplex. For as long as it runs, the 
player is functioning purely as an audience member. As soon as game play 
resumes, the same obstacle to empathy returns. 

If you want the player to empathize with characters within game play, 
those characters must appear to function independently. That means 
that the level designers are going to have to insert theatrically valid 
(action-conflict-objective) activity into the game very early in the pipe¬ 
line. The animators will not be able to do it. Programmers can no longer 
send everything associated with acting over to the animators. An obvi¬ 
ous strategy would be to do more with the nonplayer characters (NPCs), 
which are now often little more than wallpaper in the game play. Instead 
of simply having digital pedestrians passing by on the sidewalk outside 
the monorail car, designers could create theatrically valid activities for 
some of those pedestrians and then have the player’s avatar react to what 
he or she sees out the monorail window. If you think about it, this is how 
life works anyway, and it is probably past time for games to reflect the 
real world more accurately. When you are driving down a city street, is 
not your attention drawn to outside activity? Won’t a quarreling couple 
attract your attention? How about one of those Air Dancer inflatable 
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colorful balloons you see outside businesses? Once an avatar’s attention is 
drawn away from where the player is directing it, new game play options 
start opening up, with the player following rather than leading. It’s life! 

Ten acting commandments of video game animation 

1 Thou shalt motivate all character movement. (That includes motivat¬ 
ing walk cycles.) 

2 Thou shalt spend more time animating eyes. 

3 Thou shalt get the blinks right. Blinking should most often be cali¬ 
brated to the thought process. Complete a thought: Blink. 

4 Thou shalt remember that acting has almost nothing to do with words. 

5 Thou shalt remember that the human sense of sight is many times 
more powerful than the sense of hearing. What the player sees is going 
to override what he or she hears. 

6 Thou shalt use all seven emotions. The seven are happiness, anger, 
fear, surprise, contempt, disgust and sadness. Videogames are over¬ 
filled with anger. Use other emotions. 

7 Thou shalt use more humor. “Gallows humor” is woefully underused 
in war games. 

8 Thou shalt start scenes in the middle. “Start late, leave early.” 

9 Thou shalt find ways to use all five senses: seeing, hearing, feeling, 
tasting and smell. 

10 Thou shalt remember that evil people do not think they are evil. They 
think they are heroes. 


Motion capture 

To the degree that character performance in shooter games is weak, it is 
often because of what was done in the motion-capture (mocap) sessions. 
Call it “performance capture” if you will, but the end products of the cap¬ 
ture sessions are computer data and code. It is all about movement. Strong 
performance by the mocap actors is a secondary consideration, and, at any 
rate, some mocap directors lack directorial skill when it comes to actors. 
Many of them have never previously directed actors at all before arriving 
on the mocap set. If strong and experienced actors are in the cast, they 
will - all by themselves - motivate a lot of the movement, just because 
that is what actors are trained to do. If you instruct an actor to move from 
point A to point B on a set, she is going to ask, “Why?” If the answer 
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is, “Because I need that movement,” she will do her best to motivate the 
move, even if the motivation is not supplied in the script or by the director. 

By the time the animators bring their talent to the project, the broad 
strokes of performance have, for better or worse, already been established 
during mocap and, to a lesser degree, in dialogue recording. Animators 
are put in the position of having to tweak and polish this already estab¬ 
lished performance. If allowed sufficient production time and resources, 
the animators can generally endow mocapped performance data with the 
blush of life. They can make a US$30 million game look like a US$50 mil¬ 
lion game by working with characters’ eye movements, eye contact, 
blinking, the currents of thought that happen in between and underneath 
the spoken lines and the continual unspoken motivating character cues. 

A common problem with mocap data is that it delivers sequences that are 
informational rather than theatrically valid. Acting theory dictates that a 
character should have purpose, an “objective,” 100 percent of the time. 
Video games in general are sketchy in this regard. Actors in the mocap 
session may be instructed to perform a particular movement “faster” and 
“even faster still,” direction that makes zero sense in terms of acting but that 
produces the essential data for the animators to work with. Unmotivated 
character movement in a video game contributes to an emotional void. 

Just as live-action directors are starting to direct feature animation, so too are 
they moving into video games. This will definitely improve the data com¬ 
ing from mocap sessions because live-action directors are, like the actors 
they direct, trained to motivate movement. In a mocap session, a live-action 
director will always be looking for purpose in physical movement. The dia¬ 
logue between a strong live-action director and the cast of actors is always 
going to be about “intention” and “objectives.” This is clearly a good thing. 
A live-action director will also be comfortable directing a cast of strong 
actors, which is no small matter. A talented actor is like a thoroughbred 
horse; it can win the race, but it can also be dangerous. Actors, like horses, 
want to know that their rider - the director in this case - knows how to 
ride them. If an actor senses that a director lacks self-confidence, you can 
be certain that the final mocapped data are going to be less than wonderful. 

Much, if not most, of game mocap performance used to be produced 
internally. Whoever was on break at the studio put on the mocap gear 
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and went through the actions in the game. I can recall many lunchtime 
conversations in which producers told me why they did not want to hire 
professional actors for mocap sessions. Usually, it was because company 
lawyers had advised them to stay a country mile away from Screen Actors 
Guild rules and its pay scales. Fortunately, game production has mostly 
moved past that creative roadblock, and it is routine for talented profes¬ 
sional actors to be hired to portray game characters, starting in mocap. 
The problem now is usually with lackluster direction, and there is no 
school to teach mocap directors how to work with actors. If you want to 
be a mocap director, your first stop should be at a local theater, to direct 
actors on stage in front of an audience. You will learn more about direct¬ 
ing actors during a single five-week rehearsal schedule than you will from 
directing mocap sessions for two years. 


Virtual reality 

Virtual reality (VR) is the most exciting technology innovation since 
computer graphics (CG) in the 1980s. Once the kinks are worked out, it 
will change the entire entertainment industry, and video games are likely 
to be where its impact will be first felt. Valve, the powerhouse Bellevue, 
Washington, studio behind Dota 2, Half-Life, Counter Strike Global 
Offensive, Left4Dead and other popular games, is at the forefront of VR 
development with its Steam VR “Vive” system. There is also, of course, 
the Oculus Rift headset being marketed by Facebook; Samsung has one, 
and Apple is assembling its own team of VR experts. We are probably 
heading for the day when a VR headset is no more cumbersome than a 
pair of Billy Stickles sunglasses, the kind that Ray Charles wore. Once the 
technology catches up with the excitement, that will be the takeoff point 
artistically. So far, the device’s limitations are blocking the sunshine. For 
one thing, the VR experience can induce motion sickness in some people, 
and that alone is a deal killer. Manufacturers are not going to want lawsuits 
because users get dizzy and fall into a bathtub or crash into a plate glass 
window. And there is also the challenge of drawing a player’s attention to 
the intended spot on the horizon. One of the fun aspects of VR is that you 
get to look wherever you want to look, and a game designer wants to lead 
you to look where the game goes. Another challenge is in the design of the 
controller, which has to be the electronic equivalent of a Swiss Army knife. 
And that, in turn, presents the player with a significant learning curve. 
The bottom line is that VR is here to stay and is only in its infancy. Stock 
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market investors do not yet know where to put their money if they want 
to capitalize on VR. But it is coming, and it is coming rapidly. Certainly, 
by 2022, kids in preschool will be comfortable in a VR environment, and 
that is a very exciting prospect. 


Narrative and the VR experience 

Narrative in storytelling presents a special aesthetic challenge for VR 
game designers as well as for movie directors. The problem is that VR 
puts the single person in the audience on stage with the actors and, in the 
process, plays havoc with the willing suspension of disbelief, which is an 
essential ingredient for audiences of plays in the legitimate theater. Let’s 
go back a bit in history, and I will explain. In ancient Greek and Roman 
theater, actors and audience congregated in the same place at the same 
time for a common purpose, namely to pretend together. Everybody in 
the audience knew for a fact that Oedipus was not really present in the 
amphitheater. The fellow raising his hand when that name was called was 
an actor wearing a mask, and it wasn’t a very realistic mask at that. That 
theatrical configuration has remained the same for the past couple of 
thousand years. We don’t see the masks much any longer, but the event 
still features actors playing roles for the benefit of audience members who 
then pretend that they don’t know the actors are pretending. The reason 
for all this pretending is so that the people in the audience can empathize 
with the characters, that is, relate to them. 

Live-action movies started out with static single-camera recordings of 
actors moving around as if on a theater stage. Until D. W. Griffith got hold 
of a camera, there was not much editing. Nobody was shooting “reverse” 
coverage and varying angles of point of view. Today, live action is much 
more immersive and dreamlike for the audience, but all parties involved 
still know it is pretend. (Ask yourself why you feel differently when 
watching a documentary and when watching a regular, narrative-driven 
movie. Clue: One involves pretending, and the other one does not.) When 
you go to a movie to see Tom Cruise hang onto the wing of a passenger 
jet in flight, you know that he is safely strapped in somehow. He’s pre¬ 
tending. Yes, I know some readers are going to say that Cruise really is 
hanging on in the air because that is what the marketing campaign veri¬ 
fied. Answer: Yes, he was hanging on, but the studio’s insurance company 
made absolutely certain that he would not fall off. It is pretend. 
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Feature animation came along after live-action. I know all about cave 
drawings and flip books, but had there not first been live-action there 
would be no Big Hero 6. Animation requires that suspension of disbelief 
go on steroids. The characters on screen are not only pretending; they do 
not in reality even exist at all! Baymax is a computerized thing. When the 
lights come back up, Baymax goes back into his nonexistent box. 

Virtual reality plays tricks on the brain. In that regard, it is not a tradi¬ 
tional theatrical experience at all. While in a virtual environment, you 
know for a fact that you are, in reality, someplace other than the place 
you are looking at. VR makes your brain argue with itself and, in the end, 
you generally just relax and go with the flow until the headset comes off 
and you unequivocally return to earth. What if the movie Gravity (2013) 
had been done in VR? How might it work aesthetically if the lone person 
in the VR audience was sitting in the spaceship next to Sandra Bullock? 
The cockpit door is starting to fly open and you have the urge to hand 
Sandra a wrench so she can tighten it. That is the problem: You are really 
no longer in the audience. Now you are a member of the cast, but you 
don’t have a script or a wrench. This perspective is guaranteed to cause 
the audience member to feel theatrically disoriented. 


Video games in education 

The premise is simple and obvious: Once you learn how to ride a bicycle, 
you never forget it. Why can’t the accumulation of all knowledge be that 
straightforward? When was it, exactly, that learning and education became 
so bookbound? The traditional K-12 model is to read, memorize and then 
be tested on what you have retained. Students in China follow this model 
even now, which is why they generally score so high on international stan¬ 
dardized tests. But this is an inefficient way of adding to the knowledge 
base. Take bicycle riding again: When you are involved in the learning, 
you are doing the balancing and pedaling, and, as you do it, you are also 
telling yourself stories about what is happening. When you hop on a bicy¬ 
cle 10 years later, you replay that mental lesson, the story you told your¬ 
self. We learn best this way, by doing something rather than reading about 
it. We are hardwired by nature to do things. You can read a library full of 
books about how to form creative and satisfying relationships with oth¬ 
ers, but none of that matters until you shake somebody’s hand or come 
in for a warm hug. The field of education is only now beginning to apply 
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this principle, and video games are often part of the strategy. After all, 
when you play a game, you have an objective (to rise to the highest level), 
and you play actions in order to achieve that goal. A game presents a set 
of problems that you must solve in order to win, and there is no limit 
to the subjects that can be covered this way, from math to geography to 
city planning to music to fine art appreciation. The game Math Blaster, 
for example, is an ideal companion for a kid who is first grappling with 
arithmetic. The real-time strategy game Civilization while not designed 
specifically for the classroom, is an immensely educational way to teach 
the player how to create nations and economies, how to balance industry 
with environmental concerns. It teaches players that war has an economic 
as well as a human cost. Minecraft, a sandbox game that has sold many 
millions of copies, teaches how to build things. Valve, a company that 
seems to be at the forefront of almost everything having to do with video 
games, created Teach with Portals, which aims to help teachers use the 
puzzle games Portal and Portal 2 to engage students in learning science, 
technology, engineering and math - and, naturally, critical thinking 

Video games also have the virtue of being self-testing. With textbooks, the 
student reads, takes notes, underlines passages and memorizes segments. 
Retention of all this information is then tested independently, and a pass¬ 
ing grade is necessary before the student can advance to the next lesson. 
A video game does all the testing as it goes along. You are not going to 
advance from one level to the next until you pass the “test.” 

No one is suggesting that video games replace textbooks altogether, only 
that they be included in the arsenal of teaching tools. But just wait until 
virtual reality gets into the classroom! Medical students will go inside the 
heart to look for disease and inside the brain to examine the effects of 
drugs and stress. 

Film analysis 

Regardless of the medium - short form, feature animation, video games - 
new animators today must make it their business to learn more about sto¬ 
rytelling. Forget about trying to emulate Disney and Pixar, and take your 
cue from Walt Disney himself, the person who created narrative-driven 
feature animation. Throw a DVD in the player, pop yourself some corn, 
put your feet up and go back to school with Snow White and the Seven 
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Dwarfs. Don’t look at it as a historical relic. Study how Walt expressed 
his personal values and how he structured the story because what he did 
in 1937 will still work today. 

To captivate our varied and worldwide audience of all ages, the nature 
and treatment of the fairy tale, the legend, the myth have to be elemen¬ 
tary, simple. Good and evil, the antagonists of all great drama in some 
guise, must be believably personalized. The moral ideals common to all 
humanity must be upheld. The victories must not be too easy. Strife to 
test valor is still and will always be the basic ingredient of the animated 
tale, as of all screen entertainments. 

Walt Disney 

I wish for you that one day you - like Walt Disney in 193 7 and Chuck Jones 
in 1940 and Brad Bird in 1999 - have the opportunity to tell a big story, one 
to which you can sign your name, after which you come out on stage for 
the standing ovation. Until then, I wish for you a sizable paycheck and as 
much artistic expression as you can muster. The further payoff in this deal 
is that, if you express yourself as an artist while working the assembly line, 
the bosses just might notice there is something “special” about your work, 
that your characters “live.” And that just might get you a raise. 

Chico and Rita acting/performance analysis 

DVD time code 

Codirected by Fernando Trueba and Javier (Chavi) Mariscal 
Nominated for Best Animated Film Academy Award in 2011 
Produced cost: US$10 million 

Chico and Rita is a meaningful, touching movie that suffers to some 
degree from an overabundance of directorial love. Fernando Trueba, the 
film’s primary director (codirector Javier Mariscal is an award-winning 
visual artist and designer and was responsible for the look of this film), 
touches on the matter during his on-camera interview in the “making of” 
feature that is included with the DVD: 

The project is very much a result of our desire to do something together, 
Javier [Chavi] Mariscal and I... our love of Latin music, Cuban music, 
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jazz, and so on. That was our starting point, and the story took shape 
from there. . . . There are lots of Cuban musicians in it. There’s Machi- 
to’s band, Mario Bauza’s. You’ve got all the Cuban percussion greats, 
such as Mongo Santamaria, Candido, Chano Pozo, Patato, and so on, 
who swelled the ranks of New York’s big bands and had everyone 
dancing the rumba, the conga, the mambo, which had taken off, not 
just in the US, but all over the world. ... In Chico and Rita there’s a 
very natural marriage between film and music. 

Trueba loves the music and musicians so much that he wound up mak¬ 
ing two films in one - an epic love story for the title characters and an 
affectionate tribute to Cuban music and musicians. There are 32 musical 
numbers listed in the film’s end credits, and there are on-screen carica¬ 
tured depictions of at least 10 famous musicians. There is so much music 
in Chico and Rita that you could almost say the music is the primary 
thing, that the narrative has been structured mainly to support the music, 
not the other way around. It is hard to fault Trueba for this because 
Cuban music in the 1940s andl950s was extraordinarily wonderful. Still, 
the main thing in a movie really should be the human story, and the best 
movie stories tend to be quite lean, even the epic ones. As good as Chico 
and Rita is, it would have been stronger if there were 30 minutes less 
music and 30 minutes more Chico and Rita relationship. 

The narrative covers more than 50 years in the lives of its title characters. 
For them, it is love at first sight in 1948 Havana, but they do not finally set¬ 
tle down together until they are elderly, in their 80s. Theirs is an on-again, 
off-again, tempestuous musical love affair in which emotion is both the 
driving force and the primary obstacle. That, in fact, is the big takeaway 
from the film in terms of acting. Therefore, in the following analysis, I will 
focus primarily on transitional scenes that advance the relationship. 

Animation was done by more than 200 people in 11 studios in six coun¬ 
tries. The studios are Estudio Mariscal (Barcelona, Spain), Lightstar 
Studios (Santos, Brazil), Holy Cow! Animation (Manila, Philippines), 
Jetmedia (Riga, Latvia), Magic Light Pictures (Isle of Man, UK) and Kec¬ 
skemet Film (Hungary). 

Approximately two frames of every second of live action are traced in 
TV-Paint and become the drawn version of the animatic. 
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The live-action sequences were recorded in Cuba. The traced frames are 
printed on paper, then pegged and sent through a classical 2D hand-drawn 
production pipeline with rough animation, key animation, cleanup, ink 
and paint and compositing. There is an excellent explanation of the entire 
production process at this site: http://hobsoft.net/cases/chico. 

1:19-3:46: Introduce Chico, present day. An acting moment need not have 
nuclear war stakes; it is only necessary that it be valid - action, obstacle, 
objective. In this introduction, Chico’s age and economic status are his 
primary obstacles as he navigates his daily mundane activities. He shines 
shoes on the streets of Havana for his meager living. The simple act of 
walking home can be a challenge for an elderly person whose muscles 
ache and who might have arthritis. 

3:47-8:50: Flashback, Havana 1948. Introduce Rita plus a secondary 
character, Ramon, Chico’s buddy. Chico and Rita experience mutual 
love at first sight, but their powerful emotions and romance status trans¬ 
actions immediately present an obstacle. Rita plays hard to get, Chico is 
so in love that he can’t think straight, an overconfident bloodhound on 
the scent. Note how he grabs Rita’s arm (8:29) on the dance floor. This 
comes within short moments of speaking to her for the first time. There 



Figure 3.1 Chico’s emotions cause him to take an unusual action in grab¬ 
bing Rita’s arm. For both characters, and especially Chico, emotion is a 
valid obstacle. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 
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is an intimacy in the gesture and a sexual aggressiveness. This moment 
establishes the unbridled sexual tensions that will inform their relation¬ 
ship for the rest of their lives - and for the three acts of this film. Emo¬ 
tion tends to lead to action, and, in this movie, emotion can also be the 
obstacle. 

9:54-17:54: Chico and Ramon take their gringo dates to the famous Trop- 
icana night club, where Woody Herman’s band is playing. (This is the 
first of many musical tributes that are featured throughout the film.) 
Coincidentally, Rita is at the same club with her own gringo date. Their 
paths cross, further stimulating the mutual sexual attraction. Chico is 
invited to sit in with the band, and, when he plays, Rita is moved by his 
musical authenticity. His playing and her reaction to it are established as 
a sexual metaphor for the remainder of the film. At the end of the eve¬ 
ning, Chico and Rita wind up alone in an after-hours neighborhood bar, 
where he teaches her about the joys of bee-bop music. Her dancing and 
his playing are immensely sensual, setting the scene for a night of love 
making in Chico’s apartment. Keep in mind that they met for the first 
time only six or seven hours earlier. If you want to do an acting analysis 
of these foreplay sequences, focus on eye contact, sexually provocative 
dance moves, physical closeness between the characters and unspoken 
thoughts. 

17:55-21:09: Chico and Rita make love all night. The next morning, they 
lounge languidly as Chico plays the piano in his apartment. Note that 
even a languid moment should be theatrically valid. When Chico noodles 
on the piano keys, he is actually picking out a tune he has in his mind. He 
has an objective, albeit a quiet one, and he has a degree of conflict with 
himself, whether to return to bed with Rita or to work out the tune. As 
they are on the verge of returning to bed, there comes a knock on the 
door. 


Acting note: Pursuing objectives 

Pursue an objective until you achieve it or another objective takes 
its place. Play an action until something happens to make you play 
a different action. Juana’s entrance triggers both of those situations. 
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Figure 3.2 Chico and Rita continue to play their objective, unaware 
that a new one is about to replace it. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 


21:10-23:08: Juana is Chico’s no-stakes bedmate generally. Motivated by 
jealousy, she is angry at the top of the scene, physically attacking Rita, 
who is completely nude. From an acting perspective, this sequence is 



Figure 3.3 Juana instigates status transactions among the three characters. 
In the background of this shot, Chico is losing his dominant position in 
relation to both Juana and Rita. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 
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important for its status transactions. At the start, Chico is dominant, a 
powerful lover for Rita. After Juana and Rita fight and both exit the apart¬ 
ment, Chico has lost his dominance in relation to both women. Alone, he 
sits at the piano and accidentally slams the keyboard cover on his fingers, 
a metaphor for what is happening in his life. A secondary acting note 
is that, in the heat of emotion, conceptual objectives are often blurred 
for all of us. Juana and Rita fight, but neither of them is clear about 
what exactly she hopes to achieve by the confrontation. They are both 
simply . . . angry. 

23:12-25:55: Ramon convinces Rita - possibly with a US$10 bribe - to 
perform with Chico in a local talent contest. Ramon has the personality 
of a hustler, a manipulator, a wheeler-dealer, and his acting objectives 
on a scene by scene basis are generally short-term selfish ones. This 
section of the film is the first time we witness this side of him. Rita, 
meanwhile, makes money by “dating” gringo tourists. Is her “dating” 
sexual? Maybe. It’s not clear in the movie, but the suggestion is strong. 
She definitely is not a full-flown prostitute, but she does get paid for 
partying. In 1948 Havana, making a living off the tourist trade was a 
common practice. Pay particular attention to the conversation between 
Ramon and Rita (25:07-25:55). What are their objectives? Ramon’s is 
clearer than Rita’s. 

25:56-32:56: Chico and Rita win the Concurjo de Cadena Azul Radio 
talent competition. Throughout this section, emotion trumps good sense. 
Humans are the only animal that can know something is not good for 
them and still do it. After the competition, but prior to the winners being 
announced (29:06-32:14), Rita goes to see a fortuneteller. Chico jealously 
follows her, certain that she is seeing another man. His objective, pre¬ 
sumably to catch her with another man, is crazy, of course. When he sees 
the fortuneteller, the lovers have another big argument, and then Rita 
walks away in a huff. Her objective is, first, to see the fortuneteller and, 
second, to let Chico know that she cannot be taken for granted. All of 
this is theatrically valid, with actions, objectives and obstacles but, in the 
end, none of the emotion accomplishes anything at all. Chico is embar¬ 
rassed, Rita is still angry about Juana, and their on-and-off relationship 
continues. Later that evening, it is announced that they have won the 
competition. First prize is a professional nightclub engagement at the 
Hotel Nacional. 
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Figures 3.4 and 3.5 In this scene, Chico and Rita both have their own 
changing objectives. It is entirely possible in a scene for one character’s 
actions to become the other character’s conflict. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 


33:34-36:32: Introduce Ron, a slick gringo talent manager, who wants to 
represent Rita but not Chico. His objectives also include going to bed with 
her. Chico is wild with jealousy, this time with good reason. Although 
Rita is romantically loyal to Chico at this point in the story, Chico has a 
wealthy and determined competitor in Ron. His jealousy causes him to 
drink too much, and he soon is drunk. He storms out of the night club. 

36:33-38:18: Rita waits for Chico in the courtyard of his apartment 
building. She falls asleep and is awakened late at night when Juana and 



Figure 3.6 Chico’s jealousy when observing Ron and Rita leads to an 
emotional overreaction, which, in turn, leads to actions that prove to be 
self-defeating in pursuit of his objective. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 
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a totally drunk Chico show up. She watches in tears as the two of them 
enter Chico’s apartment. Presuming now that their relationship is over 
for good, Rita decides to take Ron up on his offer of a management 
contract - and commits to sleeping with him, a man to whom she is not 
attracted at all. Note the acting as Rita, motivated by pure will, goes to 
Ron (38:27-39:15). 



Figure 3.7 Rita’s objective at this point is changing because of Chico’s 
jealous behavior. She literally is shifting away from pursuing love and 
toward career. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 

39:17-40:45: Havana harbor. Rita and Ron depart for New York. Ramon 
arrives just before the ship sets sail and, in a tender moment, admits to 
Rita that he, too, is attracted to her. His objective? Unrealistically, he 
hopes to win Rita’s heart. 


Acting note: A psychological gesture 

At 40:16, Ron puts his arm around Rita. She tenses, raising her left 
arm, emotionally blocking his attention. That move, in acting theory, 
is called a “psychological gesture.” It expresses a truth that is deeper 
than words. 
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40:46-45:07: Chico and Ramon move to New York City with the objec¬ 
tive of advancing Chico’s career. Once there, they discover that Rita is 
now successfully performing under the stage name of Rita la Belle. Hop¬ 
ing that the passage of time and altered circumstances might have soft¬ 
ened Rita’s anger, Chico attempts a reconciliation. 

45:08-47:29: Chico writes in lipstick on Rita’s dressing room mirror, 
“I needed to kiss you again” and then waits for her to come offstage. 
Still angry about Juana, when she discovers him there she says she never 
wants to see him again. Chico apologizes for being a jerk and swears 
that he loves her. She does not budge. This is a particularly strong act¬ 
ing sequence. Chico’s objective is clear: He wants to reconcile with Rita. 
Rita’s objective is less clear because, once again, her emotions are both the 
driving force and the obstacle. 



Figure 3.8 While Chico’s objective is clear in this scene, Rita’s emotions 
both confuse her objective and present Chico with obstacles. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 

47:44-55:33: Most of this section in the film is a tribute to the musician 
Chano Pozo. It contributes nothing at all to the primary story involving 
Chico and Rita. 

55:34-1:02:00: Rita and Chico meet by chance at a party. The acting 
principle is that you pursue an objective until you achieve it or another 
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objective takes its place. When Rita and Chico meet at the party, they 
each have a new and very immediate objective, namely to make love. 
Afterward, with this new objective achieved, Rita returns to Ron and her 
career. Even though she and Chico have made love, she still does not trust 
his commitment to her. 

1:02:01-1:09:48: Unbeknownst to Chico, Ron has befriended Ramon 
and set him up in his own management company. Ramon sends Chico 
on a European tour playing with the Dizzy Gillespie orchestra. Most 
of this section is exposition and, in my view, is a narrative misstep. We 
in the audience want to see Rita and Chico resolve their troubled rela¬ 
tionship. Instead, the director has separated the two, evidently to make 
room for the Dizzy Gillespie tribute. The action cross-cuts back and 
forth between Chico in Europe and Rita making movies in Hollywood. 
Time passes. 

1:11:52-1:21:00: A series of episodic major developments are presented 
in this 10-minute section of the film, all of which are theatrically valid. 
(1) Rita and Chico physically long for each other. Therefore, whenever 
their paths cross - even by chance - in New York, passion becomes the 
dominant motivating force, and making love is the objective. Rita finds 
Chico playing with a band in a small New York club. After the show, 
they fall into one another’s arms. A photographer captures the clinch, 
which appears in the newspaper the next morning. (2) Ron, seeing the 
photograph, is driven wild with jealousy. His objective is to end Chico 
and Rita’s dance of love once and for all. He arranges for Rita to play Las 
Vegas, an action designed to put a lot of miles between her and Chico. 

(3) Before she departs New York, however, Rita and Chico secretly 
commit to be married. They agree (very romantically) to meet on New 
Year’s Eve in Vegas. The rendezvous will not happen, though, because 

(4) Ron - with Ramon’s assistance - arranges for Chico to be deported 
back to Cuba on a trumped-up drug-possession charge. All of these 
events, in turn, culminate with (5) Rita waiting in vain for Chico on New 
Year’s Eve. Convinced that Chico simply cannot be trusted to do what 
he says in life, Rita purposely self-destructs, going on the Las Vegas stage 
drunk. She is unceremoniously fired by club management, effectively 
ending her career. 
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Figure 3.9 Rita’s emotional response to what she erroneously perceives 
to be Chico’s betrayal is the driving force behind her self-destructive 
actions. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 


1:21:01-1:21:50: Time lapse - play an action until something happens 
to make you play another action. Pursue an objective until either you 
achieve it or a new objective takes its place. Chico, now elderly, is shining 
a Yankee’s shoes, the objective being to put food on the table. Then, out 
of the blue, word comes that a famous female singer is in Havana and 
wants to see him. Chico puts aside his shoeshine tools and, pursuing a 
new objective, goes to meet the singer. 


Acting note: Chico’s acting choices 

When Chico enters the recording studio, he surely sees the people 
waiting for him. But he chooses to approach the old studio piano 
instead of introducing himself. Strong performance is made from 
these kinds of very small choices. Ask yourself what you would have 
chosen. When he enters the studio, there are many options. 

He caresses the keyboard, plinking out the first few notes of “Lily.” 
The young singing star slowly approaches him. This is an excellent 
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acting moment. Note how she approaches him, as if she knows she is 
intruding on two lovers. Note that, even after she is standing next to 
him, Chico still does not make eye contact. He remains fixated on the 
piano, finally sitting on the bench and playing a bit. 



Figure 3.10 The recording studio piano is like Chico’s long-lost 
lover. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 


The singer respectfully sits beside him. “Maestro”, she addresses him. 
(If you have been emotionally committed to this movie so far, I guar¬ 
antee “Maestro” will bring tears to your eyes. All of us hope to, one 
day, be respected for who we are. This is an empathetic moment.) She 
tells him she has always wanted to record “Lily” and, with Chico’s 
accompaniment, begins to sing it, quietly and sensitively. 


1:24:05-1:25:50: Episodic montage. Chico has two simultaneous objectives. 
First, he has a job to do as a musician, appearing in international venues 
with the young singer. That is a present, active, provable objective - to 
appear and do a good job. His second objective is more personal and 
less immediately pressing: to locate - after all these years - the lovely 
Rita. To that end, we see him functioning almost like a private detec¬ 
tive in city after city, asking strangers if they know Rita’s whereabouts. 
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1:25:51: Las Vegas, exterior Eden Roc motel, dusk. (Dusk is metaphoric 
in this case, the twilight of Chico and Rita’s lives.) Chico is on the verge 
of accomplishing his objective. He has found Rita. New objective: to ask 
her to be with him for the rest of their lives. From Rita’s perspective, she 
is going about her daily routine when comes the knock on her door. It is 
Chico, the love of her life. She goes into his arms. This time, objectives 
will be achieved for good. 



Figure 3.11 Chico and Rita in the dusk, a cinematic metaphor for their 
time of life. For both, an objective is achieved. 

© Luma Films. All rights reserved. 

Waltz with Bashir directing/performance analysis 

Waltz with Bashir, directed and produced by Ari Folman, is an animated 
documentary. That sounds a lot like an oxymoron, but Folman and his 
creative team made it work, and the film was nominated for an Academy 
Award in 2009, in the Best Foreign Language Film category. Its unusual 
production process involved first shooting the film as a 90-minute video 
and then transferring the images to storyboard. Then, using the story¬ 
board as reference, artists created 2,300 original illustrations. After that, 
the drawings were sliced into hundreds of pieces, which were moved 
around in relation to one another, creating the animation. Although it 
appears to be traced live action (rotoscoped), that is not the case. Neither 
is it routine 2D or 3D animation. Waltz with Bashir is its own kind of 
hybrid, and Yoni Goodman of the Bridgit Folman Film Gang studio in 
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Tel Aviv, Israel, is generally the person credited with the overall look of 
the film. 

Because of this elaborate production process and the fact that the film is a 
documentary, the kind of acting analysis I do for conventional films is not 
the best way for this book’s readers to interface with Waltz with Bashir. 
We will probably learn more if we step back from the animation process 
itself and examine the storytelling, narrative construction and directorial 
choices. Throughout this book, I have pointed to weak storytelling skills 
as a challenge for the global animation industry, but that is the strong 
point of this film. Waltz with Bashir is mentioned in the same breath as 
the great antiwar films of all time such as Apocalypse Now (1979), Saving 
Private Ryan (1998) and The Grave of the Fireflies (1988). It is unques¬ 
tionably worthy of our study, and, with that in mind, let’s get started. 

At the time he undertook to produce Waltz with Bashir , Ari Folman 
had zero experience with animation. He was at that time a 40-year-old 
successful documentary filmmaker and screenwriter, educated in cinema 
studies at Tel Aviv University, who had spent 22 years in the Israeli army 
(IDF) as either a full-time foot soldier or a reservist, mainly making edu¬ 
cational films. It was his memory of a particular military battle that pro¬ 
vided his inspiration for this film. 

In 1982, when Ari was only 19 years old, his regiment was sent into Leb¬ 
anon to assist with the withdrawal of the Palestinian Liberation Orga¬ 
nization from Beirut. Lebanese president-elect Bashir Gemayel was 
assassinated immediately after his election, at which point Folman’s unit 
was ordered into Beirut. They were instructed not to enter the city but, 
instead, to support the right-wing Lebanese Christian Phalangist militia, 
which was going to root out “terrorists” from the refugee camps at Sabra 
and Shatila. Instead of going after terrorists, the militia slaughtered more 
than 3,000 people, primarily Shiite Muslims, many of them women and 
children. Ari Folman’s IDF unit lit the skies above the settlements with 
nighttime flares so that the militia could better see to do what it was doing 
but, after the war, the soldiers claimed not to have known that a massacre 
was in progress. 

The Israeli government launched an investigation. Known as the Kahan 
Commission, it ultimately ruled that Defense Minister Ariel Sharon 
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bore “personal responsibility” for the massacre because he had sufficient 
information to realize what was occurring - and did nothing to stop it. 
Sharon was forced from office and prohibited from ever holding mili¬ 
tary office again. This did not prevent him from becoming the country’s 
prime minister 20 years later. The massacre at Sabra and Shatila is, to this 
day, a black mark on the history of Israel, and when Ari Folman started 
production of this movie, his personal memory of those long-ago events 
was sketchy. Feeling guilt, he set about learning the truth. Waltz with 
Bashir is a documentary record of his investigation. The action in the film 
cuts back and forth between the 2006 interviews and stylized flashback 
sequences from the 1982 event. The film’s emotional impact is horrific, as 
witnesses and participants recall in detail what they saw and what they 
did. In his Director’s Commentary on the DVD, Folman says: “Wars . . . 
they have no glamour, they have no glory. They are a ruthless idea by, 
most of the time, very stupid leaders whose egos have sent other people 
to die for the cause of nothing.” “This film,” he explains later, “is about 
the chronology of massacre.” 

The movie’s structure loosely follows Joseph Campbell’s paradigm for 
the Hero’s Journey. 4 The hero in this case is Ari Folman himself, and the 
journey is into his own past. Along the way, he is supported by a psycho¬ 
therapist who functions as the Hero’s mentor. The darkest moments for 
Folman are vivid revisitations of the battlefield, where he saw wholesale 
slaughter and, in fact, helped light the way since it was his responsibility 
to send flares into the night sky. At the end of his journey, he returns to 
the present day a changed man. He has learned that the most honorable 
among us cannot sidestep responsibility for actions taken by the least 
honorable among us. 

Now let’s go through the film itself. 

Written, directed and produced by Ari Folman 

Released in 2008 

Production cost: $2 million 

Grosses so far: more than $11 million 

1:04-3:10: Winter 2006. Over the opening credits, we see a pack of fero¬ 
cious, snarling dogs running through city streets, knocking over cafe side¬ 
walk furniture and threatening random people. Marauding dogs trigger 
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an immediate “fight-or-flight” reaction in the audience, setting the emo¬ 
tional tone for the film. 



Figure 3.12 This opening sequence sets the film’s emotional tone and 
elicits a direct reaction from the audience. The difference between a dream 
and a nightmare is that a nightmare deals with mortality. In a nightmare, 
you often feel like you are going to die. 

© 2008 Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 

3:11-7:06: “Twenty-six dogs. ... I remember every single one. . . . 
Every face, every wound, the look in their eyes, twenty-six dogs.” Boaz 
Rein-Buskila tells Ari that he is haunted by memories of killing dogs 
during the early days of the Lebanon campaign, leading to the recur¬ 
ring nightmare we in the audience watched over the opening credits of 
this film. 

Point #1: Filmmaking of any kind, whether live action or animation, is 
all about working with limitations. There is, for example, a limit to how 
long a feature film can be. If it passes that limit, the cinema owners will 
not want to run it because they cannot offer as many “start” times. Also, 
exhibitors know from experience approximately how much personal time 
and expense an audience is willing to invest in any single movie. What this 
means for directors is that they can’t just blindly start out shooting and 
leave it up to serendipity to work out when to end the movie’s third act. 
In filmmaking, everything is a choice! There are always options, and part 
of artistry is choosing the ones that are the most effective. 
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Point #2: From an audience’s perspective, 100 percent of what is shown on 
screen means something. Our sense of sight is many times more powerful 
than our sense of hearing. What the audience sees is more important than 
what it hears. If the flowers on the kitchen table are Gerbera, that means 
something different than if they were daisies. A potted plant means some¬ 
thing different from cut flowers. Whether the flowers are wilted or not 
means something. A talented director, like a painter, tries to communicate 
as much as is relevantly possible in an image. The audience watching the 
movie is generally unaware of what choices have been made, but the read¬ 
ers of this book must think about it because that is our work, our job. 

Now, with that in mind, take a closer look at this conversation between 
Ari and Boaz. Look at the choices Ari Folman made, asking yourself if 
you would have made the same ones. First of all, the conversation takes 
place on a rainy night. If it were a sunny afternoon or morning, Ari would 
be setting a quite different mood. We are in a dimly lit tavern, quiet. No 
jukebox playing, no hustle and bustle. That suggests that Ari and Boaz 
have chosen a place that is conducive to low-key conversation. Note that 
Ari is a beer drinker. That is not a cup of coffee in front of him, and that 
means something. Can you see how a cup of coffee would set a different 
mood? And we see that Boaz smokes cigarettes. It says something about 
a person that he or she smokes cigarettes. Boaz is drinking shots, not beer. 
Shots have higher alcohol content and are more likely to calm a troubled 
mind than beer. 

Finally, consider the dialogue. Ari is using this conversation to justify the 
making of the movie we are watching. Boaz is the one who suggests to 
Ari that he make a movie about their role in the 1982 Lebanon war. 

7:06-9:13: Ari reflects on the Sabra and Shatila refugee massacre. Note 
that, in this sequence, he does not have an umbrella, and it is raining pretty 
hard. The wind is blowing. The nighttime setting seems chilly, emphasiz¬ 
ing that Ari is not only alone physically but also alone with his memories. 
If other tavern patrons were moving around, we would have a different 
mood. A turbulent sea, which we also have in this setup, is metaphoric 
for turbulent times. Ari stares into the sea outside the tavern, then gets 
into his car and drives to another deserted location, where he stares into 
the sea, deep in thought. At the second place, notice that he leaves his car 
door hanging open in the rain. That is an artistic choice. This tells us that 
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Ari is deeply preoccupied, that an open car door and whatever damage 
the rain might do to the upholstery are unimportant. Finally, notice the 
unreal color palette, an eerie dark-golden brown and black. How does 
that make you feel? 

Flashback: We enter Ari Folman’s mind. Soldiers - Ari among them - are 
rising from the ocean in Beirut, naked. Why naked? Surely, Israeli sol¬ 
diers in the actual Beirut landing wore something, if only their under¬ 
wear. Nakedness equals vulnerability. A memory is a construction of 
events. (This sequence, like a recurring bad dream, is repeated three times 
in the film.) Flares in the night sky. Note that men move like zombies, 
not like soldiers at war. They seem to be in a trance, a stupor, looking 
straight ahead at the city as they wade toward the beach. They get dressed 
on shore. Somber city streets, posters of Bashir on buildings; women, 
all wearing black, stare ahead and move slowly past the soldiers. They 
may be faces of the dead. Nobody acknowledges anybody else. The entire 
world seems to be moving in slow motion, an impression that further 
emphasizes Ari’s emotional disconnect between 2006 and 1982. 



Figure 3.13 This slow, surreal sequence helps to separate the present 
from Ari’s memories of 1982 in the audience’s minds. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 

9:14-12:06: Having stayed up all night thinking about Lebanon, Ari 
talks very early in the morning with his good friend Ori Sivan, who is 
something of an amateur psychologist. Ori encourages him to explore 
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the memories, to talk to men who were in Beirut back then. Ari resists, 
fearful that he might uncover memories that he doesn’t want to remem¬ 
ber. Ori wisely says, “We don’t go places where we really don’t want 
to. . . . Memory takes us where we need to go.” Joseph Campbell would 
recognize this moment as the official beginning of a Hero’s Journey for 
Ari Folman. 

12:07-15:16: Holland is 2,000 miles from Israel. Snow is extremely rare in 
Tel Aviv. This opening image of pristine, snowy landscape, tells us that Ari 
is making a serious commitment to unraveling the mysteries in his mind. 
He is investing in airline tickets, interviewing distant acquaintances. At 
the end of the previous conversation with Ori Sivan, it was established 
that Ari has not seen Carmi Cna’an for 20 years. 

What kind of cigarette is Carmi sharing with Ari? It looks like a joint to 
me. Notice Carmi’s hair style, shoulder-length. Ari is talking to a rebel, a 
nonconformist, an individualist. The images tell us that, with no dialogue 
necessary at all. 

At 14:34, we see Carmi’s seven-year old son playing soldier in the snow, 
alone. Why do boys so often gravitate to toys of violence? Is war in our 
nature? This image poses the unspoken question. Remember, everything 
you see in this film is an artistic choice that originated in Ari Folman’s 
mind. He is communicating with us. An audience is not a “lurker.” Art is 
communicative. 

15:16-17:39: Flashback to the 1982 commando “love” boat. Note that 
the musical score changes tempo; it’s much quicker and more insistent 
now. We see Carmi’s unit being transported in nighttime to the Beirut 
war zone. We are presented with contradictory images - men partying 
on deck while one, presumably Carmi, vomits over the side. There is a 
purposeful directorial emotional disconnect here, designed to put the 
audience on edge. 

17:40-22:18 Carmi’s hallucination. Immediately, the color palette changes 
to a sickly yellow-green hue, a fitting accompaniment to nausea. A hal¬ 
lucination, according to the Merriam-Webster dictionary, is “a sensory 
experience of something that does not exist outside the mind, caused by 
various physical and mental disorders, or by reaction to certain toxic 
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substances.” A huge (boat-size), beautiful, nude woman emerges slowly 
from sea, takes Carmi to her bosom and swims away with him, confi¬ 
dently calming his fears and sexual anxiety. Using opposites once again, 
Folman has Carmi hallucinate that, in postcoital relaxation, the love boat 
is blown up. Violence side by side with peacefulness. The love boat comes 
ashore in Sidon. The soldiers, fearful in the night, start shooting wildly. 
They mindlessly kill an entire defenseless family passing by in a car. Each 
of these sequences is carefully selected, one leading dreadfully to the next 
in an irreversible chain. The director links nausea with sex with mother’s 
milk with war with death. This is brilliant filmmaking, and I hope you are 
paying close attention. Nothing you see on screen is there by accident. 



Figure 3.14 Notice how Carmi’s hallucination causes your mind to slow 
down. This is a result of Ari Folman’s masterful directorial control. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 

Repeat of flashback at 21:09: 1982: Reprise sequence of slow-motion 
naked soldiers rising silently from the surf. Ari Folman, in the DVD 
Director’s Commentary, says he intends for this repetitive sequence to set 
the tone for the entire film. 

22:19: After ascertaining that Carmi either cannot or will not remem¬ 
ber the massacre, although he was undeniably present, Ari takes a taxi 
back to the Amsterdam airport. En route, his memories of 1982 begin 
to return. In the reflection of the taxi window, he imagines seeing a tank 
move quickly down a dirt path. Consider the directorial choices. Folman 
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wants to nudge the story more deeply onto the battlefield. Placing him¬ 
self in the taxi establishes isolation and motion simultaneously. Passing 
reflections in the taxi window trigger, in a rush, long-buried memories. 
The taxi ride is a perfect way to accomplish all of this at once. If he had 
put the character in, say, the airport boarding area, it would not work as 
well. Isolation is essential, and few places in life are more isolating than 
the back seat of a taxi. 



Figure 3.15 Ari’s imagination shown in a reflection on the taxi window. 
The most powerful acting is often quite still physically, even in animation. 
A man in deep thought may not seem to be moving, but if you watch 
his eyes, you will note that he is watching a movie in his mind. The eyes 
move, always. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 


23:06: Soldiers perched on top of a tank fire machine guns blindly. Ari is 
sitting in a Swedish taxi in 2006, but his mind has taken him - and us - fully 
back to Beirut, 20 years earlier. Note that we are jolted from the quiet iso¬ 
lation of the taxi to the sounds of an active battlefield. Remember that this 
pattern of juxtaposition was established in the opening scenes of the film. 

Ari’s personal voice-over narration, speaking now in the first-person, 
taking the audience on a tour of his memory: 


23:28: Have you ever carried a corpse? It gives meaning to the term “dead 
weight.” The deceased are weighty. Back at camp, Ari is ordered to find 
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and retrieve the dead and wounded along the road and “dump” them. His 
memories are now tactile. 

26:03-37:30: Ari interviews Ronny Dayag. 

Flashback: Blood splatters all over young Dayag, as the tank’s lead officer 
is killed by a sniper’s bullet. Dayag runs to cover, hiding until dark and 
swimming six miles until he reconnects with his regiment. The staging 
of these scenes is powerful, starting with long shots of the tank and its 
occupant soldiers and then, step by step, isolating Ronny Dayag. Notice 
that the more he is isolated and emphasized, the more difficulty you have 
breathing as you watch the movie. This is empathy, powerfully at work. 



Figure 3.16 Ronny Dayag wants to flee, but the obstacle is too great. He 
watches as an enemy soldier urinates on an Israeli corpse. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 


Acting Note: Empathy 

Empathy is the antidote to murder. A psychopath does not empa¬ 
thize. For a similar reason, soldiers on the battlefield are trained to 
depersonalize the enemy. 


37:31-39:10: This sequence clearly owes a debt to the film Apocalypse 
Now. A soldier plays his weapon as if it were an electric guitar as bombs 
drop around him. War is insanity. No dialogue necessary. 
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39:12: Shmuel Frenkel, a martial-arts instructor, recalls his experiences in 
Beirut. 

40:32-41:14: Flashback: Slideshow of wartime video sequences. Soldiers 
“hitch-hiking” by hanging off the landing struts of a helicopter, soldiers 
being gunned down while taking a break from battle. Over all this, the 
sound track is a song titled “I Bombed Beirut Today.” There is an image 
of a paunchy Defense Minister Ariel Sharon, safely having breakfast on 
his ranch, enjoying steak and eggs. He has a brief telephone conversation 
with Prime Minister Menachem Begin, who is also in a safe place. The 
overall effect of the sequence is to further emphasize the unquestionable 
absurdity of war. As you review these sequences, notice how little dia¬ 
logue or narration is required for you to fully grasp what is happening, 
even on an emotional level. Ari Folman is a deft and skilled storyteller, 
bringing the audience along with images. 

41:42-43:08: Flashback sequences have a hallucinatory effect on the 
audience. The music is almost balletic. The onscreen images are horribly 
violent. A boy - a child, really - fires an RPG (rocket-propelled-grenade- 
launcher), blowing up an Israeli tank. The boy is killed. 

43:09: Professor Zahava Solomon, an expert in posttraumatic stress disor¬ 
der (PTSD), gives Ari emotional support. 

43:10-46:16: This section of the film contains disturbing images of dead 
and dying Arabian horses, a lot of them. Collateral damage from a war? 
Must even the horses suffer? What are we doing to each other? In this 
sequence, I feel Ari Folman’s social conscience very powerfully. The 
images are terrible, and he seems determined to rub our noses in them. 
I can feel his hand on my neck, directing me to “Look! See what we do!” 
Everything seen on screen in this film is there on purpose. Never forget 
that. Your power as an artist is in what you choose to communicate. 

46:20-48:19: Flashback. His mind numbed by war, Ari takes a short 
break, returning to his home neighborhood, where he grew up. But he 
has changed, and nothing seems the same as it used to be. 

Televisions for sale, stacked in a storefront window. The same image is 
being broadcast on all the sets - Prime Minister Menachem Begin giving 
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Figure 3.17 We act on expectation, not anticipation. There would be no 
way to anticipate a field full of majestic dead and dying horses. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 

a speech. No sound, just multiple identical images of Begin moving his 
mouth. Silent words, meaningless words. All of those many no-sound 
Begins create an existential dynamic in the audience. Note that passersby 
on the sidewalk are blurred. Only Ari is in focus. The very rhythm of his 
internal clock has been adjusted by a mere six weeks of the Lebanon war. 
He is out of sync with the civilian world around him, even with old friends. 

48:20-50:30: Ari meets again with Boaz Rein-Buskila. Unlike n in their ear¬ 
lier meeting (3:11), the weather is pleasant, sunny. This suggests progress on 
Ari’s part. Notice also that Ari is drinking a shot now, not beer. They share 
a car bomb joke: “Car bombs are a real blast.” This is the first laughter of 
any kind in Waltz with Bashir, and, significantly, it is gallows humor. 

50:31-52:07: Flashback: His 24-hour leave over, Ari returns to battle. 
The Israeli soldiers have taken over an opulent villa (“fancy sinks, mar¬ 
ble, gold fixtures”) on the outskirts of Beirut. The first image we see is 
a soldier casually pilfering an expensive ceramic vase while, behind him, 
another soldier is lounging with his feet on the furniture. Obviously, the 
Israelis have zero respect for the Lebanese family that usually lives in this 
house. Ari Folman has communicated that in less than 15 seconds. To top 
off this illustration of disrespect, an Israeli officer, partially dressed and 
unshaven, is absentmindedly watching pornography in a villa bedroom. 
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52:20-55:49: Act 3 of the movie begins here. Word comes to the battlefield 
that Bashir Gemayel, the elected president of Lebanon, has been assassi¬ 
nated. Immediately, Ari and his unit are sent into Beirut. Notice that at 
54:15 an Israeli soldier at the Beirut International Airport wraps a tefillin 
strap on his forearm. This ritual generally accompanies morning prayers 
for Jews, and it cinematically helps establish the time of day for this 
sequence. Freeze-frame on that image and look at how much informa¬ 
tion the director has put in a single shot. See the men carrying a coffin on 
their shoulders? See the group of soldiers congregated in the background, 
awaiting instructions for their next move? Ari wanders alone through the 
deserted, recently looted air terminal. How do airport terminals make you 
feel? The director has chosen a setting that evokes emotion in all travelers. 

56:18-59:24: Ambush on a city street. Ari’s unit is pinned down by sniper 
fire. Smoke fills the air - hell on earth. Bullets fly in all directions, and the 
screen is full of bedlam. Then, when the shooting is at its most intense, TV 
correspondent Ron Ben-Yishai shows up with his cameraman to report 
on the battle. The most interesting thing about this sequence is the fear¬ 
lessness with which Ben-Yishai walks through the battlefield. War desen¬ 
sitizes everybody after a while. Bullets seem like mere spit balls - until 
they kill you. Very surreal sequence, and you can turn the sound com¬ 
plete off while still getting the full impact of it. Brilliant filmmaking. 



Figure 3.18 The impact of Ron Ben-Yishai’s story is heightened by his 
speaking directly to us, through the camera. The imaginary fourth wall of 
theatrical distance is eliminated, causing us to own the action. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 
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Figure 3.19 The titular “waltz” with Bashir. We in the audience are 
brought onto the stage; we are part of the action. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 


59:25-1:00:58: Shmuel Frenkel, the martial arts instructor we met ear¬ 
lier, performs the surreal battlefield “Dance with Bashir,” from which 
the title of the film is taken. Once again, you can turn the sound off 
and still get the full impact of this sequence. Bullets flying from all 
directions, and Frankel spins and turns in the middle of it all, firing 
his weapon wildly in all directions. It looks like a dance. It is, in fact, 
utter insanity. The staging of this sequence adds to the drama, with 
the camera continually moving, panning around as if on a dance floor. 
At the conclusion, it tilts up toward a building-size poster of Bashir’s 
bullet-ridden face. The camera stops. The screen is filled with an extreme 
close-up of Bashir. 

1:00:59: It’s 2006, in Holland, a summer day. Ari once again is in con¬ 
versation again with Carmi Cna’an. Carmi says that he knew all along 
that the Phalangists were murderers, that he saw them killing Palestinians 
and hacking up their bodies. “It was like an LSD trip,” he says. Note in 
particular the editing in this sequence. The director cuts back and forth 
between this tranquil conversation in soothing sunlight and the bowels 
of hell that is the Beirut battlefield, complete with rats feeding on dead 
bodies. Significantly, we in the audience are now seeing the slaughter for 
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ourselves. Ari’s face is unseen, off-screen. We are put into a first-person 
point of view. 

1:03:22: Flashback to repeat of Israeli soldiers coming ashore, rising naked 
from the surf, moving toward the city. Cut to soldiers walking slowly 
through devastated city streets. Ari Folman is one of the soldiers. Note, at 
1:03:51, women and children emerging from the camps, all of them with 
the same deathly expression on their faces, like so many haunted Kathe 
Kolswitz paintings. 

1:04:22: Ari tells Ori Sivan, his armchair psychologist friend, that he has 
reached a dead end. He can find nobody who was physically with him 
during the massacre. Ori encourages Ari to persist with his quest. Learn¬ 
ing the truth of what happened at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps is 
the only thing that will free his mind. He must press on. 

1:06:04: Ari interviews Dror Harazi, one of the Israeli soldiers who shot 
nighttime flares over the refugee camps. He makes excuses: “They told 
us that the Christians . . . would enter the camp and we would give them 
cover. Once they had purged the camps [of Palestinian terrorists], we 
would seize control.” 

Ari Folman’s contention in this film is that the Israelis were unwitting 
accomplices to the massacre at the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps. Blood 
stains only the hands of the Christian Phalangists who did what they 
did in order to avenge Bashir’s assassination. The Israelis, according to 
Ari, were interested only in peace. All of the remaining sequences in the 
film support that interpretation of events, and I do not see a reason to 
go through them all with you. By this time, you should realize that Ari 
Folman is a master storyteller with strong understanding of cinematic 
narrative. 


Acting note: Perspective 

Every person is the protagonist in his or her own life. A villain does 
not think of himself as a villain. Even the worst of the worst of us is 
trying to survive in life. Evil is often a factor of perspective. 
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Figure 3.20 Again, the audience is brought into the action, seeing 
events from a character’s point of view, forcing us to bear witness to 
the events that are being depicted. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 


Acting note: The psychological gesture 

A psychological gesture is one that speaks of a deeper, emotional 
truth. The woman in this image is holding her head together. She is in 
such pain that she feels she could explode. For further reading on the 
subject, see Michael Chekhov’s book, On the Technique of Acting. 



Figure 3.21 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 
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Figure 3.22 This switch to documentary footage crash-forces the 
audience to adjust the “distance” at which the events of the film have 
been told. It is not fiction. 

© 2008, Ari Folman. All rights reserved. 


Notes 

1 Interview, June 2014, http://datab.us/qmOaruloBUc#Interview%20with%20 
Erik%20Erikson:%20June%201964%20Part%203. 

2 http://blogs.indiewire.com/womenandhollywood/women-in-animation- 
offers-dismal-stats-on-current-state-of-affairs-proposes-paths-toward-progress- 
20150619. 

3 Taylor Clar, “The Most Dangerous Game,” Atlantic, May 2012. 

4 The Hero with a Thousand Faces: The Collected Works of Joseph Campbell, 
3rd ed. (New World Library, 2008). 
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